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cessary to regard these facts as his education advances. His 


THE first object of all education, primary or university, | best success lies in the line of his adaptability to learn con- 
should be to furnish the individual with productive | cerning those things which have already awakened his 


capital that will be adapted to his future needs. The de- 
partment of primary instruction is preparatory to the de- 
partment of higher instruction. 
children must be furnished. with the requisite outfit for the 
latter, and it is from the latter that young men and maidens 
must pass to the pursuit of theirlife work. Any neglect in 
the outfit forebodes disaster farther on, and points to pos- 
sible failure in the ultimate attainment of the end. Hence, 
it is of vital importance that the work done in the first 
school be of such character as shall best fit for the school 
and the life that is to follow. We have seen that thus far in 
his education the child’s perceptive faculties have been his 
only agents in the acquisition of knowledge. His reason- 


ing powers are existing, but as yet undeveloped (It is ne- 


| 


interest. This bespeaks certain of the arts and sciences. 
A child will come to school joyfully to learn about the 


It is in the former that | leaves, the flowers, the birds, the fishes, the forms of water : 


to learn to write, to draw, to sing. And if he can be taught 
these things in such a way that he shall gain a love for the 
study of nature, a quick eye to the symmetry of form, an ear 
attuned to harmony, or a soul singing melodious, a field 
will have opened up in his mind that will, bf and by, 
“blossom as the rose,” but that, neglected, had remained a 
barren land forever. 

The teacher must adapt to the mind of the child, not only 
the matter of instruction, but also the method of it. He may 


fill the ears of pupils with abstractions, load their memories 


with classification and technical terms, and puzzle their 
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heads with subjects beyond their comprehension, but this 
is not to instruct. It is a process calculated to destroy 
rather than to “build up.” 
disastrous. Pupils of keen conscience, kept in the path of 
right and duty by a watchful eye and guiding hand at home, 
will give diligent attention and endeavor to understand, but 
failing so to do will become dazed and discouraged. Others 
without these restraining influences, and with the necessity 
upon them to be doing something, find the legitimate school 
work uncongenial, and turn their powers of mind and body 
to mischief-making; which met, perhaps, by 
with harshness or injustice, leads to rebellion and its atten- 
dant train of evils. The child has learned to dislike what he 
should have learned to desire. 
and disobedient ai the outset, and henceforth will have 
nothing to do with books or teachers, save upon compul 
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Its results will always be 


the teacher 


He has become discouraged 
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NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


This institution is the first of its kind es- 
tablished here, and has now assumed such re- 
lations to the musical culture of this country 
as to fully age us in giving it a prominent 
and extensive notice in our columns, and 80 
calling the attention of the community to it. 
It is under the general direction of Mr. 8. N. 
Griswold, a gentleman of the most advanced 
general culture. 

Mr. Griswold is assisted in his arduous labors 

gentlemen carefully selected from the best 
Dolleeen schools, and are not only accom- 
plished musicians, but possess to an eminent 
degree, every requisite necessary to success as 
teachers. It was established with the view of 
affording the means of acquiring as ap eny 
a musical education in.this country as can 
obtained in the great conservatories of Europe. 
The institution is modeled upon the plan of the 
European conservatories, combining, as far as 
possible, the musical features of the best that 
can be found on the continent, so that in point 
of arrangement and methods it has all the ad- 
vantages there to be found. 

The faculty being graduates of European 
conservatories are entirely familiar with the 
hest methods prevailing there ; and in trans- 
ferring their abilities and acquirements to this 
country nothing less could be expected of 
them, than a most complete and demonstrative 
success. Such indeed has been their record, 
as is now fully recognized by the musical 
talent of the country. 

The institution is divided into departments, 
and the curriculam embraces the following 
course of studies, each constituting a separate | > 
department and under the supervision of a 
competent arist : The organ, piano forte, violin, 
violoncello, flute, cornet-a-piston and brass 
instruments, formation and cultivation of the 
voice, harmony and counterpoint, drawing 
and painting, and foreign languages. From 
this complete and exhaustive course of studies, 
carried out as they are by teachers of the high- 
est cultivation, the Conservatory may well be 
styled a Musical University, where the most 
advanced musical culture may be obtained, 
and also a full knowledge of the cognate 
branches of the art, the languages referred to, 
anddrawing. Such is the comprehensive for- 
mation upon which the institution is ground- 
ed. Surely it offers to pupils every possible 
advan for a musical education that is 
available in similar institutions in Europe. As 
we are writing for the benefit of the public, 
especially of those who desire a musical eda- 
tion, we will notice briefly some features of 
the ieading departments. 

In the pianoforte department pupils are ad- 
vanced aa rapidly as thorough teaching will 
permit, their advancement depending of course§ 
upon their own capacities and their devotion 
to and mastering of their studies. 

The study of the scales, finger exercises, 
and etudes which are the foundation of piano 
playing is required at this institution—and 
which are frequently neglected, unfortunately, 
in the ordinary methods of teaching. In the 
department of vocal instruction the forcing or 
voice building system, as it is termed, will in 
no wise be acted on, as this has proved the ruin 
of many really panes voices. 

The aim of the Conservatory is to properly 
develop the voice in the direction of its own 
peculiarities, and vo secure its complete in- 

ty in the requisite qualities of the art. 

he organ department claims the epecial 
attention of the directors, they feeling deeply 
the importance of the careful study of that in- 
strament. The arrangements for this purpose 
are very complete, the large pedal organ at- 
tached to the conservatory being available to 
the pupils. Nowhere else in this country can 
superior advantages be obtained in this im- 
portant department of musical art. 

The Normal Department is specially de- 
signed for those who wish to study for the 
profession of music, and who are willi 
devote sufficient time to acquire the ae Be 
theoretical, practical and intellectual i know)- 
edge. Harmony and composition, the study 
of which is indispensable even to the finpro- 
fessional, is very thoroughly taught. 

Every facility is afforded for acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the modern languages, 
also in all the departments of drawing and 
painting. The course of study in all the de- 
partments is wide, critical and exacting in all 
its details. Students who pursue the full 
course to the satisfaction of the directors will 
receive a “ Diploma of Honor.” 

The officers of the N. Y. Conservatory are 
Mr. 8. N. Griswold President and Genera! 
Director. The Musical Directors and Max 
Maretzek, A. Reiff, Jr, Geo. W. M , W. 
F. Mills, Mr. August Arnold and es ollen- 
liauser. The Secretaries are Mrs. H. L. Somer- 
ville, Mr. C..M. Harman and Mies E. F, Hal- 


“ ‘rhe rooms of the Conservatory are located 
at No. 5 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth 
avenue, next Delmonico’s. The Brooklyn 





br neh is located at Nos. 102, 104 ani 106 Court 
str -et, near Sta‘e. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Whe School Room. — 


[This department will be conducted with reference to the practical work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and examinations. Dial and rec 





(mainly origi:al) will be presented, suitable for receptions, etc. We invite | 


every practical teacher to contribute to render this department of the 
HOOL JOURNAL useful in the highest degree possible to the toilers in 


the school room |} 
Calling the Roll. 





Tue school-room humming, humming, 
Like the wheel all day at the mill, 
Grew orderly then and quiet, 
And its nestling children still : 
Through the western windows slanting 
On the floor of dusty pine, 
Dropped sheaf-like sprays of mellow, 
Yellow, ripe sunshine. 


Flowers on the desk were fading, 
The books were all replaced, 

The map on the board was blurring, 
The sums were half erased, 

Hands folded, day’s work ended, 
They sat in long, prim rows 

And heard the old clock’s ticking 
Louder and louder prose. 


The boys had chalky jackets ; 
You may remember how 

The girls wore their white aprons 
And calicoes, e’en now ! 

Half shy and half coquettish 

4 Through loose locks falling down, 

The blue eyes stole thwart glances 

Towards bolder black and brown. 


And the teacher called the roll, 
The schoo!-day’s last concern ; 
Exchanging challenge, answer, 
Through well-known names in turn, 
* Present /*’—blithe eyes uplifted ; 
A dsent—here no reply ; 
“ Tardy !""—voiced lower. shame-faced ! 
So passed the roll-call by. 


Ah! now Time's steady ticking 
Has brought to afternoon 

The school-room's restless children— 
Life’s afternoon, thus soon ! 

And now in gathering twilight, 
And now with chastened soul, 

Waiting, looking, listening, 
How memory calls the roll ! 

And who in the great world’s task-room 
Cries “ Present" from his place, 

Lighting through toil and trouble, 
Still brave and steadfast face ? 

Ah! who is written ** Adsent ?” 
About his name the still, 

Strange hush of death may linger 
Of failure, or worse ill. 

And who the laggard ** 7ardy" 
Agaiust himself records— 

Pale memory knows ; she hears response 
Plainer than answered words— 

Needs to be glad or sorry ;— 
All tenderness the soul 

That hearkens down the distance 
When memory calls the roll ! 

Life’s afternoon slow waning, 
Veers toward its sunset goal ; 

Think not to pass unchallenged, 
Gop calls at last the roll ! 

No voice shall there be missing, 
No name shall slip forgot ; 

Great master, strictly marking, 
Severely judge us not ! 

>. 


MOTIVES IN. THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


ALL that is meant by methods and skill is simply the dis- 
covery of some one of the beautiful, natural, providential 
ways by which childhood is always being led upward into 
sight of the universe of knowledge, beauty and love. The 
crowning superiority of our new school-keeping ways is the 
discovery and practice of what are called the natural methods, 
whereby the teacher draws aside the veil and reveals to the 
child an inspiring vision of the world of nature and the 
world of souls. 

Probably the drowsiest teacher is now and then visited 
with a ravishing glimpse of the loftiest motive. But 30 
years of professional life have confirmed the lesson that the 
most difficult thing in the world is to hold one’s self persist- 
ently up to a high level of lofty motives in doing anything, 
yet teaching is only valuable as it is done from such a mo- 
tive. The great consolation of human life is that often our 
very sorrow and shame at our failure to reach the highest 
soul level is itself the most potent teacher and inspirer of 
youth. Indeed, the grandest reward of the noblest service 
is the gradual acquirement of a strong and steady aim in 
life. Those who purpose to be schoolmistresses, because it 
is respectable for young ladies to teach school, had better go 
home to their mothers and learn the noble art of housekeep- 
ing. Those who enter the profession because they have 
heard that every young woman should earn her own living, 


are a little higher up. If they can add the resolution to do 
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If any one will think for a moment with what awe 


the best they can to earn the people’s money, that may lead | he looked up to the example of his teacher, he will have 
them in sight of womanhood, and finally make them teach- | some idea of the influence which he may exert over his 


ers ; but if they are more in earnest about “drawing their | youthful charge. 


pay” 


I do not wish the young teacher to ex 


than in doing their work, the effort at self-support is | pend all he earns in dress, for no one who knows me will 


the poorest thing they can do. If they cannot think more cf| suspect me of estimating men by the skil! of their tailors 
the work than of the pay, the schools of this land of ours | but I do wish to see every teacher careful in regard to his 


will have no need of their services. 


edge and the desire to impart is one important qualification | 


for a good teacher, but common school teaching is so far | coarse. 
| above what is called literature, as a profession, that it should 

. . | 
never be undertaken from a desire of literary employment. | 


School teaching requires the whole manhood, the entire wo- 
manhood. It means the shaping of characters, the changing 
of careless, dull, or willing children into promising youth. 

The social life should also be guarded with vigilance, and 
books, and companions, graduated to the duties of the pro- 
fession. The life of a successful teacher must be passed 
on, the Alpine summits of spiritual existence. Her duties 
are more arduous than those of a mother, who has 20 years 
to do her work, with family, school and church to help, 
while the teacher must instruct 50 different children, with 
as many different temperaments, in a much less time. 
Teachers may blind the committeemen and parents, but the 
children will read them. The successful teacher must de- 
vote her life to her profession, and then she will find it a joy 
instead of a burden, and will receive the highest reward ef 
life in laying up treasure in the deep places of human rever- 
ence ; in fashioning souls according to her highest ideals; 
and in being remembered as one who ministered to the 
noble wants of man.—Aer. A. D. Maye. 

>, 


VALUE OF A THOROUGH CULTURE. 


THERE is no end to the number of good business men 
who think a young man may get an education by reading. 
It is a very common mistake. They find they can talk upon 
subjects commonly discussed, manage business with skill, 
and as they are treated well, and frequently become richer 
than he who has gone te college, they fancy themselves edu- 
cated! Let us hear Mr. Charles Greville. He was daily 
companion to the King, lived among the best men of his 
time, and was considered a brilliant man. He speaks of a 
dinner at the Hall and House thus: “ There was nothing 
discussed of which I was altogether ignorant, and when the 
merits of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Crabbe were brought 
into comparison, and Lord Holland cut jokes upon Allen 
for his enthusiastic admiration of ‘ De Moribus Germanor- 

m,’ it was not that I had not read the poets or the histori- 
an, but that I felt I had not read them with profit. I have 
not the familiarity with either which enables me to discuss 
their merits, and a painful sense came over me of the differ- 
ence between one who has superficially read and one who 
has studied, one who has laid a solid foundation in early 
youth, gathered knowledge as he advanced in years, all the 
stores of his mind being so orderly disposed that they are at 
all times available, and one who (as | have done) has huddied 
together a quantity of loose reading, as vanity, curiosity, and 
—not seldom—shame impelled. Reading thus, without sys- 
tem, more to cover the deficiencies of ignorance than to aug- 
ment the stores of knowledge, loads the mind with an undi- 
gested mass of matter which proves, when wanted, to be of 
small practical utility ; in short, one must pay for the follies of 
one’s youth. He who wastes his early years in horse racing 
and all sorts of idleness, figuring away among the dissolute 
and the foolish, must be content to play an inferior part 
among the learned and wise. Some instances there are of 
men who have united both characters ; but it will be found 
that these have had frequent laborious intervals ; that, though 
they may have been vicious, they have never been indolent, 
and that their minds have never slumbered and lost by dis- 
use the power of exertion. Reflections of this sort make me 
very uncomfortable, and I am ready to cry with vexation 
when I think on my misspent life. If I was insensible to a 
higher order of merit, indifferent to a nobler kind of praise, 
I should be happier far; but to be tormented with the sen- 
timent of an honorable ambition and with aspirations after 
better things, and at the same time so sunk in sloth and bad 
habits as to be incapable of those exertions without which 
their objects are unattainable, is of all conditions the worst.” 
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NEATNESS. 


PERHAPS in no one particular cana teacher be more 
useful to his pupils, than by inculcating a habit of neatness ; 
and in no one thing, perhaps, will the importance of his 
own example be so distinctly felt. The superiority of fe- 
male teachers in this respect is, perhaps, one of the strong- 
est reasons for the growing preference which is given to 
them. At every Institute, I saw young gentlemen, who, in 
manners and personal appearance, were all that could be 
wished ; but I saw, also, many who, in these respects, were 
far better fitted to be warnings, than models for the imita- 
tion of youth. 
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|and ears, always perfectly clean. 





The love of knowl- | external appearance. 


His clothes may always be neat and whole, however 


His boots may always be cleaned, His beard may 
His hair may always be 
combed, his teeth always perfectly white, 
cut, his hat and clothes brushed, 


neatly 
his finger-nalls 
and his hands, eyes, nos« 
Frequent ablutions ot 
his whole person, as Well as of his face and hands, are in 
dispensable. 
not offensive to those whom he is obliged to face so often 
He must never be seen to spit, if he can possibly help it 
and at any rate he must never spit upon the floor, or any 
where else where any eye can be offended. Above all, h« 
must never be guilty of the abominable practice of blowing 
his nose with his fingers, even if he wipes them, and it 
afterwards, on a handkerchief. How many who pretend to 
be gentlemen indulge in this beastly habit, even in the pres 
ence of ladies! I do not hesitate to say, that, if 
a school committee, no man who used tobacco in any form 
who spit on the floor, or was guilty of that other enormity 
which I dare not name again, should ever have my vote 
he applied for 
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He must have a care to his breath, that it be 
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a school, and would teach for nothing 


HINTS ABOUT WASHING 


THE moment of rising from bed proper time f 
the full wash or bath with which one should commence th 
day. The body is then warm and can endure 
cool water better than at any other time 


AND BATHING. 


is the 


moderately 
: It is relaxed, 
needs bracing, and the nerves, deadened by the 
repose, require a gentle stimulus. 


and 
night's 
If the system be strong 
enough to resist the shock, cold water is the most invigor 


ating; if not,atepid bath will answer Many persons 
have not the conveniences for a bath. To them the follow 
ing plan, which the author has daily employed for years 
commended. The necessities are: a basin full of sof 
water, a mild soap, a large sponge or a piece of flannel, a: 
two towels—one soft, the other rough. The temperature 
the water should vary with the season of the year—cold i: 
summer, and tepid in winter. Rub quickly the entire body 
with the wet sponge or flannel. (If more agreeable, w 


and wipe only a part at a time, protecting the 
weather with portions of the clothing.) 


with the soft towel, 


rest in cold 
Dry the skin gent) 


and, when quite dry, with the rougi 


towel o: flesh-brush rub the body briskly for four or five 


minutes till the skin is all aglow. The chest and abdomen 


need the principal rubbing. The roughness of th 


tow 
should be accommodated to the condition of the sk 
Enough friction, however, must be given to produce at least 
a gentle warmth, indicative of the reaction necessary t 


prevent subsequent chill or languor. . An invalid will find 
it exceedingly beneficial if a stout, vigorous person produc¢ 
the reaction by rubbing with the Before dressing, 
the whole body should be thoroughly rubbed with a cours« 
At first the 
ant, but this sensitiveness wil! soon be 
keenest pleasure be felt in the 
A bath should not be 
after a meal, as it will interfere 


hands 


towel or flesh-brush. friction may be unpleas 


overcome, and the 
lively glow which follows 


taken just before nor immediately 
with the 
Soap should be employed occasionally, 


tends to make the skin dry and hard.— St 
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but its frequent use 
's Physiolog, 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Any teacher in any institution, 
spirit of cheerful labor in a pupil, 
natural laziness, his love , and his tendency 
animal indulgence, is, so far as that pupil is concerned, 


that cannot arouse such 
as will overcome his 
of mischief 
a fail- 
ure; imparting weakness instead of strength, willful virulence 
instead of manly self-control in every sensual gratification 
And any institution, I care not how many and how comme 
dious its buildings, how able and celebrated its professors 
I care not how extensive and well selected its libraries, 
how costly and well adapted its laboratories, how ample 
and wel) arranged its museums, how well stored and attrac- 
tive its art galleries; | institution which cannot 
excite in any pupil, a spirit of éarnest industry and enthu- 
siastic endeavor in legitimate pursuits, that will displace 
his lazy, shirking habits and evil tendencies, is educating 
that pupil in vice instead of virtue, for future evil instead 
of good, and to be a curse rather than a blessing to himsel, 
and his kind. Such an institution and such a pupil ough: 
to be separated ; and the sooner the better. 
colleges or academies or normal schools 
principle ?— Holbrook, 
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TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

“Ir (the present system) ignores the poor and _ hard- 
worked, and assumes that they can spare their children and 
support them in school till they are 15 or 18 years old. It 
does not make provision, either by course of teaching or 
rules, for those children that can attend school but a small 
part of the year, and only a minor part of the years required 
for the full course. In short, our system is too much per- 
fected for the necessities of the people. It does not serve 
the needs of the masses as well as the old, irregular, cheap, 
and mostly voluntary schools.” —Cin. Gazette. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

Ara recent meeting of teachers in Michigan, Prof. Olney, 
of Ann Arbor, read a paper on “ Examinations, their Pur- 
pose and Methods.” The ground taken by that gentleman 
was, that final examinations should be abolished. 

It has been noticed that, as each year goes by, examina- 
tions are held in less and less regard ; teachers are begin- 
ning to take the record of each day throughout the year as 
telling. more of a scholar’s standing than any one or two 
examinations possibly can. And this is as it should be; 
the idea that the ability of a scholar can be ascertained by 
an examination, or set of examinations, is one which has 
worked, and is working, a harm whose extent cannot be 
estimated. 

Let us consider examinations as they do exist. It is the 
delight of some teachers to propound questions with which 
the pupil is not acquainted. This would be well enough if 
the time for examinations was longer; new ideas, in the 
form of questions, must be thought of before they can be 
correctly answered, and to think requires time. A teacher 
will say: “I wrote the answers te these questions in just 
fifty minutes, and you will have that length of time to 
answer them.” Now that teacher has not taken into con- 
sideration his greater ability, coming from long practice, 
and a mind trained to conciseness, to write the answers 
than the pupil's. Everyone will admit that to be examined, 
even in one study is very exhausting ; nothing so thoroughly 
tires one ; but if this may be said of ome examination, what 
may be said of the effect which several examinations immedi- 
ately following each other, may have on the mind of a 
pupil. He may nqt become insane it is true, but does any 
one suppose justice can be done the last set of questions? 
The example of some western schools might well be fol- 
lowed: only two examinations are held per day. At noon 
the scholars are sent home, strictly enjoined not to study 
for the next day’s examinations. 

Yet, on the whole, would it not be better to abolish these 
“last day examinations,” altogether, for as Prof. Olney 
truly says, the indolent trust to luck, and to special cram- 
ming during the week previous to examination, while to 
the conscientious pupil such an examination is a terror.— 
The Capitol. 
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HOW TEACH? 

MANy young teachers, who have had little or no experi- 
ence, commit great errors in bringing into play the simple 
cultivation of the memory. It sounds well, and makes a 
fine impression on the mind of the visitor, who hears a 
child recite page after page from some text book; but 
what is the ultimate effect upon the child? Is his im- 
agination quickened ; his thoughts matured ; his power to 
arrange and conceive truth, strengthened? Is a desire for 
investigation awakened ; in short, has he learned to think ? 
I think not. He simply handles the key of knowledge, 
but with it makes no attempt to unlock the mystic door 
and draw therefrom new ideas and original thought. 
This kind of education can but result in failure of the 
direst kind, and for this reason I would not advocate too 
free a use of the text book. But this increases the teacher's 
labors and renders her work twice as arduous, you say, 
Yes, this is so; but, as teachers, we are unfitted for the 
vocation we have chosen if we are not willing to unveil 
the jimage which shall fill the childish mind with delight, 
and inspire in it a lively sense of its vast capabilities. It 
is our business to light the torch and guide the way to 
worlds teeming with all that is beautiful and grand; not 
only paving the way with flowery beauty, but also resting 
awhile by the boulders of stern fact, thus constantly 
opening to the mind of the child new and varied truths, 
which shall be the stepping stones to a future replete with 
longings for more light! more knowledge! Discover the 
secret art of the spontaneous play life, ever active, ever 
happy, ever inventive, of children in their own little world 
of daily pastime. Capture it, harness it to school work, 
and in the tenderness of our spirit sympathies, be a child 
with them, older in knowledge but as young in heart. That, 
I believe, is the divine way of help. Oh! that we could 
fully realize what we have in our hands to do, and do it with 
our best strength, and thus accomplish our labors which are 
freighted with God given accountability.—A/ary E. Hoffman 
in Chicago Teacher. 





PENMANSHIP.—What is penmanship? What is the differ- 
ence between a sprawling and cramped hand? What are 
two positions for the body to occupy in writing? What 
rests are used? What movements are used? Which is 
most used in business? Give a rule for spacing ; one for 
shading, and one for slant. Describe manner of holding 
the pen. Analyze the following letters: 2, f, g, 4, and c. 
How would you divide the subject of penmanship, to be 
taught to pupils in primary and grammar schools? or 
grades corresponding to these? Write four lines as a 
specimen in accordance with the above rules. [Five credits 
each, ] 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: HEAT. 


I sHALL make no attempt here to explain what heat is; 
persons who desire to know the latest theeries on this sub- 
ject are referred to the writings of Prof. Tyndall and others. 
The effects of heat and the laws of its action concern us at 
present. It is proper, however, to remark that Aea¢ and cold 
are not names for different things, as we often seem to imply 
in common language: they are names for different degrees 
of the same thing. Cold is a low degree of heat, compara- 
tively speaking ;, just that and nothing else. For this rea- 
son we call spring-water warm in winter, and cold in sum- 
mer ; its real temperature at the two times is not very dif- 
ferent. 

The chief sources of heat are fire, friction, and, above all, 
the sun. The amount of heat given off by the sun is not 
simply astonishing: it is altogether inconceivable. The fig- 
ures for this amount can be found in almost any good Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 

Heat travels in three different ways, viz: by radiation, 
conduction and convection. Heat comes to us from the 
sun, from a stove, froma lamp, etc., by radiation. Like 
light, it travels in straight lines, and may be reflected. The 
The law of its intensity is the same as that for light, gravita- 
tion, etc.; that is, the intensity of heat radiating from the 
same source varies inversely as the square of the distance at 
which it is received. 

Heat may also pass along a body from particle to particle ; 
this is called comduction. Bodies vary very much in the 
degree of readiness with which they transmit heat in this 
way. Hold one end of a knitting needle in the blaze of a 
lamp, and soon the other end becomes too hot to be held in 
the hand ; use aglass rod in the same way, and no trouble 
is experienced in holding it. Ironis a good conductor of 
heat; glass is not. Some kinds of cloth are good conduc- 
tors of heat, and some are bad conductors ; woolen is a bad 
conductor, but linen is a good conductor. Woolenclothing 
keep us warm, because it does not readily conduct away the 
heat of the body; not because there is any ‘“ warmth in it.” 
Linen keeps us cool for the opposite reason. For thesame 
reason that a woolen blanket will keep our bodies warm in 
acold day, it will keep ice cool in a warm day. 

Again, heat may be carried with the body that contains 
it; this is callled convection. A good illustration is in put- 
ting a hot stone to the feet when riding on a cold day. 

Which of these methods is used when a room is heated 
by a stove, in the ordinary way? When itis heated by hot 
air from a furnace? When it is heated by pipes through 
which steam is passing ? 

The great source of heat is the sun; heat comes to us 
from the sun by radiation: and it moves at the same aston- 
ishing rate as light. The direct rays of the sun, however, 
have little or no effect in warming a body of air: it is only 
when they strike some solid and are reflected, that they pro- 
duce this result. 

The power of the sun’s rays to heat a body depends very 
much upon the angle at which they strike the body. The 
effect is greatest when the surface of the body is at right 
angles to the rays falling upon it. The law is this: the 
power of a given body of rays to heat a given surface varies 
as the sine of the angle made by that sus face with the rays. 
From this, one who knows what sines are, will see that as 
rays become s/anting their heating power diminishes very 
rapidly. This is the reason why the sun's rays have so little 
power in winter as compared with summer ; or in the morn- 
img or evening as compared with midday. For this reason, 
also, lind sloping to the south is warmed very much more 
in the same circumstances than that which slopes to the 
north. In all these cases, the difference is greater than we 
might suppose at first thought. 

One of the most important effects of heat is to expand 
bodies ; this effect is produced on solids, liquids and gases, 
with very few exceptions. Take a piece of iron that will just 
fill a hole in another piece of iron; heat it and it cannot be 
put into the hole, The rails on the railroad are considera- 
bly longer in summer than in winter. In these and in many 
other ways, the power of heat to expand solids is illustra- 
ted. 

The expansion of the air in a shriveled apple placed ona 
stove causes the skin to appear full and smooth, and finally to 





burst. Corn is popped by a similar action. The illustra- 
tions of this principle are very numerous and very common ; 
gases are greatly expanded by heat. 

It is by the expansion of liquid—mercury—that we have 
the common instrument for measuring degrees of heat. A 
thermometer is merely a tube with a bulb at one end, partly 
filled with mercury. The mercury rises by heating because 
it is expanded and must have mere room; it falls when the 
heat is withdrawn because it contracts. 

The effects of heat upon the atmosphere are very great. 
We will consider some of them in our next paper.—Z. C. 
Hewitt, in Illinois Schoolmaster. 





TEACHING DRAWING. 


THE greatest difficulty that had to be met in popularizing 
instruction in drawing in the common schools was a general 
belief among teachers and others that ability to draw was a 
special endowment, like any physical peculiarity, and that 
those to whom nature had not made a present of the faculty 
would waste their time in trying to attain it. This is an old 
delusion, which dies hard, and has the seeming power of 
coming to life again, no matter how often it is kilied. The 
unbeliever or the sceptic on this point can visit every class- 
room in many Grammar Schools in Boston, where four 
branches of drawing are taught to every child, and can 
examine the work in drawing of every child, seeing that 
though tasks may vary and degrees of intelligence be ex- 
pressed in this subject as in all others, and good teaching 
be as easy to distinguish, yet that exactly 100 per cent. of 
the children succeed in learning to draw. It is possible to 
make such an examination any day in the year when ihe 
schools are in session, and though some schools whose 
teachers are enthusiastic in this subject do better than others, 
the school in which to make the inquiry need not be picked. 
This result ought to convert the most sceptical, and would 
do so, only very few feel sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to make the examination. In the numerous addresses 
before Teachers’ Institutes and public meetings, which I 
have given during the past year, it has seemed to be my 
duty to discuss the question of the possibility of learning 
to draw before the audiences, rather than to show how the 
subject could be taught. When teachers have been con- 
vinced of their ability to teach, the means of learning are 
available, and they generally succeed in securing them, 
As such courses of instruction in industrial drawing were 
not available when I assumed the duties of my office, three 
years ago, I considered it to be a part, and perhaps the most 
important part, of my work for the State to arrange and 
grade the different subjects of study comprised under the 
term industrial drawing, and adapt them by exercises to the 
different grades of schools and classes of pupils. This has 
been done for the primary, intermediate and grammar 
schools, but remains yet to be done for the high and tech- 
nical schools, and free industrial evening classes. I found 
when I had convinced the assembled teachers of a city how 
easy it was to teach drawing, the first request they made to 
me was for a programme of study and the apparatus by 
which it could be carried out-— Walter Smith. 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


THE Latin poet, Horace, advises authors, in choosing a 
subject to write upon, to select one just equal to their 
strength, and to ponder long and deeply what their shoulders 
will bear. Equally essential is it to worldly success in 
general, that one should choose a calling to which his 
abilities are fitted. Without going the length of Hazlitt, 
who affirms that, if a youth shows no aptitude for languages, 
but dances weli, it would be better to give up ideas of 
scholarship for him, and hand him over to the dancing- 
master, we yet deem that profession best for every man 
which chords most nearly with the bent of his mind, and 
which he can embrace without compromise of his social 
standing. To no other cause, perhaps, is failure in life so 
frequently to be traced as to a mistaken calling. A youth 
who might become a first-rate mechanic chances to have 
been born of ambitious parenis, who think it more honor- 
able for their son to handle the lancet than the chisel, and 
so would make hima doctor. Accordingly he is sent to 
college, vitchforked through a course of Latin and Greek, 
attends lectures, crams for an examination, gets a diploma, 
and, with “all his blushing honors thick upon his vacant 
head,” settles down to kill people scientifically—to pour, 
as Voltaire said, drugs of which he knows little into bodies 
of which he knows less—til! his incapacity is discovered, 
when he starves. In another case, a boy is forced b unwise 
parents to measure tape and calico, when writs and re- 
plevins are written in every lineament of his physiognomy, 
Nature shows by his intellectual acumen—by his skill in 
hair-splitting, his adroitness at parry and thrust, his fertility 
of resources in every exigency, and a score of other signs— 
that she designed him, not to handle the yard-stick, but to 
thunder in the forum. Or, again, a skillful engineer is 
spoiled in a shoemaker, or a lad designed for a shoemaker 
is trained for the literary protession, reminding you of 
Lessing's sarcasm :— 

“ Tompkins forsakes his last and awl 
For lite squabbles: 
Styles himselt poet ; but his trade 
mains the same—he cobbles.” 


—Prof. Mathews. 
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Collegiate Department. 


Wriuiam L. Strong, Editor. 


All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 





BILLIARDS. 


THE game of billiards seems to be growing in favor 
among collegians. Princeton runs four tables, and Racine 
College has formed a club under the management of an 
executive committee, who have decided that any member of 
the Faculty and any student of the Callege may become a 
member of the club by paying an entrance fee of five dollars. 
— Targum. 

This is as it should be. The game of billiards fer se isa 
harmless and healthful exercise ; nor is there any reason 
why itshould be given up to blacklegs and “ bummers.” 
Still, better would it be if the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations would add this delightful amusement to their 
other games. 

———_—_--~>—- 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


WE have received the annual calendar or “ catalogue” of 
the University of Michigan for 1874-5. It is a goodly 
octavo of some 10g pages, handsomely printed on fine 
calendared paper. No one can look over it without being 
convinced of the increasing prosperity of this University. 
The total number of students foots up to 1,191. We thank 
the officers for the compliment in sending it. 


THE GENUS SOPHOMORE. 


THAT spicy sheet, the Zargum, runs the following tilt 
against the Sophomores of Rutgers: 

The Sophomore Exhibition, just at the middle Sophomore 
year, and but little after the completion of one-third of the 
college course, comes the first opportunity for the student to 
display to admiring aunts and cousins and the world at large 
the vast attainments made by him since “his father sent 
him to Old Rutgers.” Upper classmen and even Freshmen 
look upon Washington asa historical character remarkable 
for being the Father of the Hatchet Story and his Country ; 
but to the Sophomore the greatest achievement of the great 
man’s eventful life was accomplished at the beginning of 
his career in the discovery, creation or whatever you may 
please to call it, of his birthday. To him, G. W. would 
have lived in vain had the family Bible been lost, or his 
mother mixed up the ages of her boys. 

Like the old farmer who exclaimed “ How handy it is 
that Independence happened to be declared on the same 
day that the Fourth of July came on,” the Rutgers Sopho- 
more inwardly congratulates George Washington for his 
extraordinary good fortune in hitting upon the day of the 
great “ Ex.” for a birthday. 

And then there is another feeling which the Sophomore 
experiences about this time, and that is that the Sophomore 
Ex. is the greatest epoch of college life. Junior Ex. is 
decidedly inferior to it, and its lustre is speedily dimmed by 
the greater glories of the Commencement exercises which 
it immediately precedes, and at Commencement itself there 
is such a crowd and so much confusion that everything is 
at once forgotten, and so the Soph. reasons himself into he 
belief that all the substantial fame a college course has to 
offer must be won by feebly mimicing Daniel Webster and 
Grattan on the famous 22d. Nor do we fear that the men 
of '77 will resent this free expression of opinion. Their Ex. 
has passed, and every one of them is now looking toward 
the Junior Ex., which already has assumed such gigantic 
importance in the Sophomoric mind as to dwarf decidedly 
the memories of Monday, February 22d, 1875. 








COLLEGES. 


: HARVARD. 


THE memorial volume of Harvard University, now being 
prepared, promises to be one of the most remarkable books 
ever issued from an American press. It will contain a com- 
plete history of the college and its athletic sports, together 
with a description of the professional schools and other de- 
partments. The plan of the book is so comprehensive as to 
be almost encyclopedic. 

WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY FeMaLe CoLuece, Wellesley, Mass., will be 
opened September 8th, 1875. It is under the care of a board 
of trustees, of which President Porter, Chancellor Crosby, 
Dr. John Hall, and several other prominent educators are 
members. 

RACINE. 

TayLor HALL, one of the finest buildings, of Racine Col- 
lege (Wis.), was destroyed by fire Thursday, February 4th. 
Loss $75,000, insured for about $30,000. 

YALE. 

“Tue present board of editors,” says the Yale Courant, 

“have selected the following gentlemen to take charge of 
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the paper for the next year. The new board will, as has | 
heretofore been the custom, enter upon its duties at the be- | 
ginning of next term: '76—David W. Brown, George E. 
Bushnell, Fred. W. Pangborn, Charles H. Willcox; '77—| 
John F. Keator, Joseph G. Pyle; ’78—Charles F. Carter. | 
Scientific school: Edward L. Ryerson, '76; Henry H. Cur- 
tis, "77. The editors of the graduate departments will re- | 
main as at present until the close of the collegiate year, Mr. 
Russell W. Livermore, of the senior class at the law school, | 
taking the place of Mr. Kendrick, who is compelled by | 
pressure of outside duties to resign.” 
CORNELL. 

Tue Navy directors have just taken what seems to be 
the last step necessary to put our boating organization upon 
a good working basis, viz: the procuring of acharter. It is| 
a matter of surprise that the Navy has not had a charter 
from the beginning of its existence, although it may be just 
as well that the work of procuring one was delayed until 
the organization, under the new constitution, was com- 
pleted. This delay was probably due to the fact that the 
advantages of having a charter were not fully understood 
and appreciated by our boating men, since there are many 
at thepresent time who do not understand the matter as 
well as they ought.—Cornell Era for Fed. 


WILLIAMS." 

Wiis has already chosed candidates for appointment 
to the next intercollegiate contest. They are 10 in number, 
aud subjects have been assigned them. 


+ TE 
Weare glad to be able to announce that Mr. Robert 
Bonner, who generously gave the Navy his check for $1,000 
last summer,'has recently promised to double that amount. 
Sach munificence on the part of non-graduates should in- 
cite like action on the part of wealthy alumni—Cowrant. 


Ir is pleasant to learn that the Senior class is to have the 
same advantages in the way of medical lectures as preced- 
ing classes have enjoyed, and we trust that that respectful 
attention will be paid to these lectures for which preceding 
classes have been noted.—/dem. 

_—————— Sa 

THE engineers are taking active measures for the estab- 
lishment of the library in connection with their department. 
A committee consisting of one from each class, has been 
appointed to receive and solicit subscriptions ; and, we un- 
derstand, that they are meeting with an encouraging degree 
of success, every student in the department subscribing as 
much as he can well afford. Evidently the library is to be, 
and that too, in the near future. 











COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Hon. New Giimovr, in his annual report says: The 
most prominent, if not the most important, educational 
problem before the Legislature and people of the State 
at the present time, is that presented by the question, 
** Shall attendance upon the schools be made compul- 
sory?’ This question was extensively discussed in the 
Legislature last winter, and the result was the passage 
of the act, chapter 421, Laws of 1874. The almost 
universal expression of opinion, among those who have 
in good faith endeavored to discharge the new duties 
imposed upon them by the compulsory education act, 
is that the law, if it is to be enforced and put intopracti 
cal operation, must be materially amended and modified. 
Such is, also, my own judgment. It would be far bet- 
ter to have no law whatever upon this subject, than to 
have upon .our statute books an act which would be 
openly and notoriously disregarded. 

Upon the general subject of compulsory education I 
have strong and well defined convictions. I do not 
hold, with my immediate predecessor in office, Mr. 
Weaver, that such a system ought, under no circum- 
stances, to be adopted, nor do I concur with those who 
are of the opinion that such an act is unconstitutional. 
But I am convinced that asystem of compulsory attend- 
ance cannot be put into successful operation at once, 
nor, indeed, until after some years of careful prepara- 
tion, during which time the Legislature must co-operate 
with those charged with the execution of the school 
laws, to the end that ample accommodations may be 
provided, the quality of the instruction imparted be im- 
proved, and proper provision be made for the care of 
truants and vagrants. I am also decidedly of the opinion 
that, if we can, under a voluntary system, closely ap- 
proximate the results which we aim to reach by the en- 
actment of a compulsory law, it will be better not to 
have such a law upon our statute books. 

I do not make a specific recommendation that the law 
of last winter be repealed. The Legislature has placed 
itself on record in favor of the theory of compulsory 
education, and it might seem disrespectful for me, so 
soon after the passage of the act, to urge its repeal. It 
will be my pleasure, as well as my duty, to render such 








assistance as | can toward the proper enforcement of all 


educational acts passed by the Legislature. But if the 
compulsory law is to remain upon the statute books, I 
urge that it be amended in the many particulars in which 
it is defective, and modified by striking out those pro- 
visions which are especially obnoxious. 

Let me now briefly state what I consider defects in the 
present law. The first and second sections of the act 


| require that all children between the ages of cight and 


fourteen years shall be instructed in “‘ spelling, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography and arithmetic.” 
The law should never seem to require an impossibility. 
There are children in the State between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years who have not learned the 
alphabet, and the question has more than once been 
presented to me, “‘ How are we to instruct such child- 
ren in English grammar, geography and arithmetic ?” 
Of course, instruction in these branches cannot be given 
to such children, and to that extent the law must be 
disregarded, 

The second section also absolutely prohibits the em 
ployment of any child under the age of fourteen years, 
during the school hours of any day, unless such child 
can produce a certificate of attendance at school for a 
period of at least fourteen weeks during the fifty-two 
weeks next preceding. This provision of law, if strictly 
enforced, would, in many cases, work great hardship. 
I do not underestimate the value ot education when I 
say that there is something of even greiter importance. 
In every one of our large cities there are hundreds of 
children under the age of fourteen years,who are neither 
truants nor vagrants, who do not, and cannot consist- 
ently, attend school. These children are employed in 
shops, offices and manufacturing establishments, and to 
withkraw them from their labors, even for so commend- 
able a purpose as procuring for them an elementary edu- 
cation, would frequently entail great hardship. Some 
of them are orphans who must labor to support them- 
selves. How are they to be clothed, fed and lodged 
when they cease working? In other cases, sick parents 
or younger children depend for support upon the earn- 
ings, small as they may be, of those who are thus em- 
ployed. I cannot bring myself to believe that it would 
be right to interfere with the employment of children 
thus circumstanced—certainly not without making ade- 
quate provision, at the public expense, for their support, 
and the support of those dependent upon them—and, 
therefore, recommend that discretionary power be con- 
ferred upon school trustees and the members of boards 
of education, to excuse attendance in such cases as seem 
to them right and proper. 

There are other minor defects in the act, to which 
it is unnecessary I should call the attention of the Legis 
lature, inasmuch as they will probably suggest them- 
selves to the educational committees of the two houses. 
In the criticisms which | have made upon the act, | 
have been actuated by no captious or fault-finding spirit, 
but have been desirous, rather, of aiding the Legislature 
to perfect the law, by stating the results of my obser- 
vation and experience. Those who labored for the en- 
actment of the law last winter, undoubtecly acted in 
the utmost good faith, and from the best of motives. 
It was not, perhaps, to be expected that the system de- 
vised by them would be perfect at the beginning. 

Should the Legislature see fit to repeal the act of last 
winter, I most earnestly recommend that the free school 
system be supplemented by a practical truancy and 
vagrancy act, and that means be taken to encourage the 
establishment and maintenance of night schools in cities 
and manufacturing villages. With a system embracing 
free public day schools, stringent provisions respecting 
truants and vagrants, ani the maintenance of free night 
schools in the localities mentioned, I am satisfied that 
we can secure for al] the young people of the State at 
least the rudiments of education. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the general subject 
of compulsory education, because I believe the question 
to be one of very considerable importance, and know it 
to be one which has attracted the attention not only of 
legislatures, but of their constituencies. To make a 
mistake in so serious a matter might lead to grave con- 
sequences. As yet the law ca_ hardly be said to have 
had a fair trial, and it is not tow late to rectify any mis- 
takes which may have been made Let us diligently 
search for errors, and, when we find them, make haste 
to correct them. I have an abiding faith in the gene- 
ral plan of our system of public instruction, and firmly 
believe that our liberties cannot be maintained unless 
there is intelligence among the masses of the people. 
But I am not so blind as not to be able to see that the 
school system of New York is far from being perfect ; 
neither am I yet fully convinced that a resort to force, 
except in dealing with the vicious, is the best means of 
perfecting the system and securing the objects at which 
we aim, NEIL GILMOUR, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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- Laterary Department. 
[For the N, Y. Scnoon Journat.] 


Ghe Mlogs Rose, 


Impromptu to a beautiful female child, a blond, in the Adirondack 
wilderness, admiring a splendid moss rose. 





“A fair imperial flower.” 
Cowper. 


‘** The wild flower’s beauteous in its pride 
Bedecked with pearly dew,’’* 

The rose, perfuming far and wide, 
Makes a most brilliant show. 


To me the lily’s spotless white 
Has far more loveliness, 

Though hid from Heaven's resplendent light 
Deep in the wilderness. 


There lovely flower thou’lt flourish free, 
Pure as the untrodden snow ; 

Thy mother’s smiles shall cherish thee, 
Her tears shall help thee grow. 


Thy father too, with frequent care, 
Views his loved daughter’s face ; 

With smiles and tears, with joy and fear, 
Unfolds each opening grace. 


Mayest thou expanded, pure and clear, 
Radiant with hope and peace, 
For smiles and tears, for joy and fear, 
Yield them a rich increase. 
S. T. Lame. 
* Henry Kirke White 


ome ---— — 


CAREFULLY LISTEN TO CONSCIENCE, AND 
ALWAYS OBEY ITS COMMANDS. 


Tue Go_p SovereIGn.—“ When I was only eight years 
old,’ said Judge N ,‘‘my father and my mother 
being poor, with half a dozen children more than myself to 
take care, I was given to a farmer in the town of F " 
who designed making a ploughboy of me, and keeping me 
in his service until I was of age. 

“ Well, [had not a very gay time in Deacon Webb's ser- 
vice: for although he was an honest deacon, and a tolerably 
kind man in his family, he believed in making boys work, 
and understood how to avoid spoiling them by indulgence. 

“So I had plenty of work to do, and an abundant lack of 
indulgence to enjoy. It was consequently a great treat for 
me to get the enormous sum of one or two pennies into my 
possession by any sort of goad fortune—a circumstance of 
such rare occurrence, that at the age of eleven I had learned 
to regard money as a blessing bestowed by Providence only 
on a favorite few. 

“Well, I had lived with Deacon Webb three years before 
I knew the color of any coin except vile copper. By an 
accident I learned the color of gold. That is the story I am 
going to tell you. 

“One Saturday night, Mr. Webb sent me to the village 
store on an errand; and, on returning home, just about 
dusk, my attention was attracted by a little brown package, 
lying on the road side. 

“T picked it up to examine its contents, without the 
slightest suspicion of the treasure within. Indeed, it was so 
light, and the volume of brown paper appeared so large, 
that I undoubtedly supposed that I would likely be made 
an April fool, though it-was the month of June. I tore 
open the folds of the paper, however; and discerning noth- 
ing, | was on the point of throwing it into the ditch, when 
something dropped out of it, and fell with a ringing sound 
upon a stone. 

“ | looked at it in astonishment. It was yellow, round, 
glittering, too bright and too small for a penny ; I felt of it, 
[ squeezed it in my fingers, I spelled out the inscription ; 
then something whispered to me that it was a gold coin of 
incalculable value, and that, if I did not wish to lose it, I 
had better pocket it as soon as possible. 





“Trembling with excitement, I put the coin in my pocket. 
But it would not stay there. Every two minutes I had to 
take it out and look at it. But, whenever I met somebody, 
[ carefully putit out of sight. Somehow, I felt a guilty 
dread of finding an owner for the coin. Provided I found 
none, I thought it was honestly mine, by right of discovery ; 
and I comforted myself with the sophistry that it was not 
iny business to go about the streets, crying, ‘Who's lost ” 

‘“T went home with the gold in my pocket. I would not 
have the deacon’s folks know what I had found, for the 
world, I was sorely troubled with the fear of losing my 
vast and incalculable treasure. This was not all. It seemed 
to me that my face betrayed my secret. I could not look at 
anybody with an honest eye. 

“ These troubles kept me awake half the night, and pro- 


_jects for securing my treasure by a safe investment, the 


other half. On the following morning, I was feverish 
and nervous. When Deacon Webb, at the breakfast table, 
said : 

** William ! 





“T started, and trembled, thinking the next words would 
be; 

“* Where is that piece of gold you have found and wick- 
edly concealed, to keep it from the rightful owner ?” 

“*T want you to go to Mr. Baldwin’s this morning, and 
ask him if he can come and work for me to-day and io- 
morrow.’ 

“ T felt immensely relieved. I left the house, and got out 
of sight as soon as possible. Then once more I took the 
coin out of my pocket, and feasted on its beauty. Yet 1 
was unhappy. Consciousness of wrong troubled me, and 
I almost wished I had not found the sovereign. Would I 
not be called a fhief, if discovered? I asked myself. Was 
it not as wrong to conceal what I had found, as to take the 
same amount originally from the owner's pocket? Was 
not he defrauded the same ? 

“But then I said to myself: 

“ Why, if I don’t know who the loser is, how can I give 
him his money? It is only because I am afraid Deacon 
Webb will take it away from me, that I conceal it ; that’s 
all. I would not steal gold ; and if the owner should ask 
me for it, I would give itto him. I apologized thus to my- 
self all the way to Mr. Baldwin’s house ; but, after aff, it 
would not do. The gold was like a heavy stone to my 
heart. It was asort of unhappy charm, which gave an evil 
spirit power to torment me. And I could not help thinking 
I was not half so well pleased with my immense riches as I 
had been with a rusty copper penny, which I had found 
some weeks before. Nobody claimed the penny, although 
I kept my good fortune no secret ; and I had been as happy 
as a king—or as a king is supposed to be. 

“ Mr. Baldwin was not at home ; and I returned to the 
deacon’s house. I saw Mr. Wardly’s horse standing in the 
gate, and I was terribly frightened. Mr. Wardly was a con- 
stable ; and I knew he had come to take me to jail; so I 
hid in the garden until he went away. By that time reason 
began to prevail over cowardice, and I made my appearance 
at the house. The deacon looked angry at me. 

“ Now, thought I, feeling faint, he’s going to accuse me 
of finding the gold. 

“But he only scolded me for being so long about my 
errand. I never received a reprimand so willingly. His 
severe words sounded sweet, I had expected something so 
much more terrible. 

“ I worked all day with the gold in my pocket. I wonder 
Deacon Webb did not suspect something, I stopped so 
often to see if the gold was really there ; for, much as the 
possession of it troubled me, the fear of losing it troubled 
me scarcely less. I was miserable. I wished a hundred 
times I had not found the gold. I felt that it would be a 
relief to lay it down on the road side : I wrapped it in brown 
paper again, just as I had found it. I wondered if ill-got 
wealth made everybody so miserable. 

“At night I was sent again to Mr. Baldwin’s, and, having 
found him, obtained his promise to work at Deacon Webb's 
on the following day. 

“Tt was dark when I went home, and I was afraid of rob- 
bers. I never felt so cowardly in my life. Itseemed to me 
that anybody could rob me with a clear conscience, because 
my treasure was not rightfully mine. I got home and went 
trembling to bed. 

“Mr. Baldwin came early to breakfast with us. I should 
tell you something about him. He was an honest poor 
man, who supported a large family by hard work. Every- 
body liked him, he was so industrous and faithful ; and, 
besides making good wages for his labor, he often got pre- 
sents of meal and flour from those who employed him] 


“ Well, at the breakfast table, after Decon Webb had: 


asked the blessing, and given Baldwin a piece of pork, so 
that he might eat and get to work as soon as possible, some- 
thing was said about the ‘ news.’ 

“*T suppose you have heard about my misfortune,’ said 
Mr. Baldwin. 

“* Your misfortune | 

“* Ves.’ 

“* Why; what has happened to you ?” asked the deacon. 

“*T thought everybody had heard of it,’ replied Bald- 
win, ‘ You see, the other night when Mr. Woodly paid me, 
he gave me a gold piece.’ 

“I started, and felt the blood forsake my cheeks. All 
eyes were fixed upon Baldwin, however, so my trouble was 
not observed. 

“* A sovereign,’ said Baldwin, “the first one I ever had 
in my life ; and it seemed to me that if I should put it in my 
pocket, like a cent, or half-dollar, I should lose it. So, like 
a goose, I wrapped it in a piece of paper, and stowed it in 
my coat pocket, where I thought it was safe. I never did a 
more foolish thing. I must have lost the coin in taking out 
my handkerchief ; and the paper would prevent its making 
any noise as it fell. I discovered my loss when I got home, 
and went back to look for it: but somebody must have 
picked it up.’ 

“T felt like-sinking through the floor. 





“*T don’t know,’ replied the poor man, shaking his head 
sadly, ‘He’s welcome to it, whoever he is ; and I hope his 
conscience won't trouble him more than the money is 
worth ; though Heaven knows I want my honest earnings.’ 

“This was too much for me. The allusion to my con- 
science brought the gold out of my pocket. I resolved to 
make a clean breast of it, and be honest, in spite of poverty 
and shame. So I held the gold in my trembling hand, and 
said : 

“*Ts this yours, Mr. Baldwin?’ 

“ My voice was so faint that he did not hear me. So I 
repeated my question in a more eourageous tone. All eyes 
were turned upon me in astonishment, and the deacon 
demanded when and where I had found the gold. 

“TI burst into tears, and confessed everything. I expected 
the deacon would whip me to death. But he patted my 
head, and said, more kindly than was his wont : 

“*Don’t cry about it, William. You are an honest boy, 
if you did come near falling into temptation. Always be 
honest, my son, and, if you do not grow rich, you will be 
happy with a clear conscience.’ 

“ But I cried still—for joy. I laughed, too, the deacon 
had so touched my heart. Of what a load was I relieved! 
I felt then that honesty was the best policy. 

“As for Baldwin, he declared that I should have half the 
money, for finding it ; but I wished to keep Clear of the 
troublesome stuff for atime ; and I did. I would not touch 
his offer ; and I never regretted it, boy as I was. 

“Well, Iwas the deacon’s favorite after this. He was 
very kind to me, and trusted mein everything. I was care- 
ful not to deceive him : I preserved the strictest candor and 
good faith; and that has made me whatI am. When he 
died, he willed me five hundred dollars, with which I came 
here and bought new lands, which are now worth a great 
many sovereigns. But this has nothing to do with my 
story. That is told; and all I have to add is, I have never 
regretted clearing my conscience of poor Job Baldwin's 
sovereign.” 





¥ THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 


TEACHING is justly regarded as a profession; but many 
unjustly regard it as among the professions of lower rank. 

There are two ways of deciding upon the merits of an 
organization or profession. The first is to take as a standard 
the principles upon which it is established, the more com- 
mon way is to take as a standard the acts of some of the 
weakest members of the organization or profession. 

People judge of the teacher’s profession by the merits of 
the numerous “ pedagogues ” that overrun our land—those 
teachers who enter the profession only temporarily, and 
then not for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, of virtue and morality; not for the pur- 
pose of increasing their own store of information, or of 
casting in their mite to help elevate, educate and refine the 
great masses of hamanity, but simply for the purpose of 
getting a living. These are the “dead weights,” the hangers 
on, they prevent it from rising in the estimation of our 
fellowmen to that dignity and importance to which it should 
rise. 

The true instructor enters the profession with his heart 
in the work. He labors diligently to acquaint himself with 
the fundamental elements of that grand system of education 
that develops physically, mentally and morally, the rising 
generation, and fits them for the duties and responsibilities 
resting upon them as citizens of a free and enlightened re- 
public, and for the obligations incumbent upon them as 
immortal beings preparing to launch from the shores of 
time upon the boundless ocean of eternity. His motives 
are higher than the mere gratification of personal desires, 
than the aggrandizement of self, or the less laudable pur- 
pose of a mere pecuniary consideration. He realizes that 
he has, intrusted to his care the plastic mind of childhood 
to be molded and shaped into a vigorous and harmonious 
development. He realizes that upon his exertions, to a 
greater or less extent, depend the future welfare, happiness 
and usefulness of his fellow beings. And above all, he 
feels that there are committed, partially, to his care, im- 
mortal minds with various passions and affections to be 
cultivated and trained, like the climbing vines to shoot 
their tendrils up from earth toward heaven. 

This field of labor includes, with the cultivation of the 
practical arts, the development of all those nobler impulses 
of our being: with the expanding of the faculties of the 
head, it includes the leading out of the treasures of the 
heart. The conscious feeling of immortality ; the pleasur- 
able emotions experienced while contemplating the good, 
the beautiful and the true ; the tender response of the soul 
when touched by those finer strains flowing from the golden 
chord of literature and art, when struck by the master hand 
of genius; the tender chords of kindness, sympathy and 
love that vibrate zolian strains through the chambers of the 
heart, when breathed upon by the heavy breath of human 
suffering and human woe ; the longing of the soul for the 
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geal of perfection that is ever before it to lead it onward 

nd upward through the shining heights of eternity—these, 

»] these nobler impulses of our being are placed in the 
ands of the true instructor to be carefully cultivated and 
armoniously developed. Who can fully estimate the length 
ynd breadth, the height and depth of this great work ? Its 
nfluence lasts not merely through time, but, like the radiant 
bow, it reaches from the morn of existence across the sky 
of life, and loses itself beneath the horizon of eternity. 
Such is the field of labor opened before the professional 
eacher. 

The principles of the legal and medical professions look 
to the extermination of vices and diseases by attacking 
them as they already exist in society, the principles of the 
teacher's profession look to the preventing of these evils 
from entering society, by keeping the minds of the rising 
generation free from error, and filling them with truth, virtue 
and piety—the true elements of real wisdom. 

The lawyer labors to punish crime that already exists ; 
the teacher strives to prevent its very existence, the former 
endeavors to prevent society from growing worse; the 
latter puts forth every effort to make it better. The lawyer 
is content to labor with individuals as they are ; the teacher 
toils from day to day to make them what they should be; 
the former labors to make impressions on the hearts of 
hardened men ; the latter to mold and shape the minds of 
tender youths. The lawyer is the woodman in the forest, 
endeavoring to dress and beautify the gnarled and time- 
scathed trees; the teacher is the gardener in his garden, 
training his tender shrubs, and developing them into those 
stately evergreens that deck the public walks of life. The 
lawyer strives for earthly honor and renown; the teacher 
labors in an humble field where shouts of an applauding 
crowd are seldom heard ; The former writes his name high 
upon the scroll of earthly fame ; the latter leaves his mem- 
ory deep in the hearts of immortal men. The one reaps the 
harvest of his ambition in the present life ; the other plucks 
but the flowers here—the golden fruit will ripen in the world 
to come! 

F. A. PEDLER, 
Principal of Grammar School, Woodland, Cal. 


CONDUCTING RECITATIONS., 

In no department of school work, perhaps, are the 
power and influence of the teacher more directly felt, either 
for good or evil, than in the recitation. It is here that he 
meets his pupils, eye to eye, face to face, heart to heart. It 
is here where the attraction or repulsion of his personal 
presence and character must make their most vivid and 
abiding impression upon those who are committed to his 
charge. At the recitation all the mainfold influences 
ofthe school may be said to commingle. The impulses 
and -passions which arise out of keen competition and 
rivalry, whether generous or ungenerous, are here brought 
into active play. The reciprocal good or ill will between 
the teacher and pupils or among the pupils themselves is 
likely to be intensified by the earnest encounter of the 
recitation-room. Is the teacher “apt to teach?” Is he an 
accurate, ready and thorough scholar? «Has he a large 
heart, broad sympathies, noble impulses, and a loving dis- 
Or, is he ignorant of his duties, ill informed in 
his studies, cold-hearted* and unfeeling, or passionate and 
severe? Behold, here, if anywhere, will his true character 
be revealed to observing eyes and be carried home to sus- 
ceptible hearts. A full and ready mind will always chal- 
lenge the respect and a generous and kindly heart will in- 
spire the love of pupils for their teacher. On the other 
hand, ignorance, incapacity, an unfeeling disposition and a 
bad temper can never fail to dishearten and disgust the 
child and produce a most unfavorable impression upon his 
character, which the flight of years will scarcely be able to 
obliterate. The spirit of the school itself will ever be 
largely determined by the spirit which is- infused into its 
pupils at the class encounter. The ability of the teacher to 
do and to bear, as well as to forbear, is here brought to the 
decisive test, and his power to shape the character of his 
charge will be made so manifest that each shall see and feel 
it, either to his lasting benefit or irreparable injury. 

That the recitation has its moral as well as intellectual 
uses is a truth which every teacher should lay well to heart. 
That it is not a mere mechanical routine, a repetition of words 
without import, and memorized from a text book, but that 
it has definite and rational aims to be carefully sought and 
earnestly pursued, is a proposition too evident to require 
demonstration.— W. F. Phelps. 





position ? 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 

WHEN once the lake is cased in ice, heat from below 
cannot warm its surface ; only the breath of heaven can 
bring life and motion. 

“ Not that which is much is well ; but that which is well 
is much.” God loveth adverbs, and cares not how good, 
The homeliest service, if done in obedience 


Lthem every week for a good talk over our affairs. 





of God’s commandment, is crowned with an ample,reward. 
— Bishop Hall. 

Every unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have become un- 
true to my resolutions.— Richter. 


VULGAR coarse minded people often sit with their elbows 
on the table, and the fore-arm forcibly placed in the axis of 
the arm ; this arises, not from their joints being differently 
made from those of others, but from the vulgarity of their 
minds prompting them to assume low and vulgar attitudes. 
It is the mind not the body—the brain which is at fault, and 
not the joints.—Robert Knox. 

A MAN is known to his dog by the smell—to his tailor by 
the coat—to his friends by the smile; each of these know 
him, but how little or how much depends on the dignity of 
the intelligence. That which is truly and indeed character- 
istic of the man, is known only to God.— Ruskin. 

No man ever.stood lower in my estimation for having a 
patch in his clothes ; yet I am sure there is greater anxiety 
to have fashionable, or at least clean and unpatched clothes, 
than to have a sound conscience. I sometimes try my ac- 
quaintances by some such test as this; who could wear a 
patch, or two extra seams only, over the knee.— 7horeaw. 

WILKINSON quotes Diodorus as saying that the ancient 
Egyptians brought up a child to maturity for thirteen 
shillings. 

In manly hours we feel that duty is our place, and that 
the merrymen of circumstance should follow as they may.— 
Emerson. 





WRITE CLEARLY. 


[THeEse exercises should be carefully examined, and writ- 
ten so as to express the thought clearly. They should be 
sent to us at once, that the corrections may appear in the 
succeeding number of the JoURNAL.] 

1. Pleasure and excitement had more attractions for him 
than his friend, and the two companions became estranged 
gradually. 

2. He soon grew tired of solitude, even in that beautiful 
scenery, the pleasures of the retirement which he had once 
pined for, and leisure which he could use to no good pur- 
pose, being restless by nature. ¥ 

3. The opponents of the Government are naturally, an 
not without justification, elated at the failure of the bold 
attempt to return two supporters of the Government at the 
recent election, which is certainly to be regretted. 

4. Carelessness in the Admiralty departments has coop- 
erated with Nature to weaken the moral power of a Govern- 
ment that particularly needs to be thought efficient in this 
respect, to counterbalance a general distrust of its excessive 
desire to please everybody in foreign affairs. 

5. He was sometimes supported by Austria, who, oddly 
enough, appear, under Count Beust, to have been more 
friendly to Italy than France in this line of action. 


La Os 


TALKS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM—NO. 1. 


I HAVE a good many ideas that I have learned by 
watching things in my school room—simply watching. I 
have four real smart girls who teach for me, and 1 meet 
We 
always meet on Monday, sometimes at my house, some- 
times at the school-house—but we never omit the coming 
together. I have put down my last week’s talk, thinking 
it might do some one else good. 

We began by discussing sauciness. Mrs. Lee, it seems, 
has a pupil who has been giving her a good deal of trouble. 
He will answer back, and when he does not do that he will 
put on a saucy look. It occurred to me to ask the views of 
Miss Scott, the youngest teacher. Though young, she has 
a very taking way with the boys, and never makes com- 
plaints about insolence. “I never have any one act very 
mean to me, because I never presume on my position as a 
teacher. I expect them to do well—in fact I never am on 
the look out for sauciness. I don't hardly know how it 
would seem.” 

“ But,” I said, “ how does that prevent it? Your not ex- 
pecting it does not keep a pupil from doing it. Do you 
think there is something in Mrs. Lee’s mind that rouses the 
spirit of wickedness in the boys?” 

“ Well, I never thought much about that, but I know that 
ifa person defies me to do a thing, | sometimes feel like 
doing it just in spite.” 

“IT recognize a principle of human action here,” I said, 
“ that is worthy of your examination. You can rouse the 
devil in a boy as well as in a cat. I had a cat once that 
was very peaceable, but I gave her to a grocery man, and 
she got so cross there that if you pointed your finger at her 
she would claw you. I think there is a spirit of evil that 
lies latent until something catches hold of it and drags it 
out. I had a Sunday-school teacher who always made me 
mad when I was a boy. He would say things that roused 
up my opposition. Now I think that each of us have some, 
more or less, of art of “ putting our foot into it,” and we 





need to study itup. There is a good deai of human nature 
about a boy, and he needs to be managed with skill. There 
are some who have no feelings, and others are al! feelings, 
high spirited, cannot brook restraint—these need to feel 
that a teacher is not trying to perplex and worry them.” 

We had quite a discussion, all in a pleasant. way, about 
this matter. I thought Mrs. Lee was not pleased with the 
idea that she was at all to blame, but it was plain she was 
set thinking. Miss Scott was confused because it appeared 
that she had “ lectured” Mrs. Lee. 

One of the boys who had given trouble was a special 
favorite of mine by the name of “ Saunders, and I deter- 
mined to “ study him up.” This is a very favorite expres- 
sion of mine. When I have any trouble I study a boy up as 
I do a problem, and he shows geneially some point of char- 
acter that enables me to manage him without much diffi- 
culty. 





TEACHERS. 


CHILDREN are tender in their nature. 
and impatience of parents that harden them ; 
too often complete, by captiousness, what parents have 
begun. A child isa tender thing. It should be presumed, 
with children, that they tell the truth. To suggest that they 
do not, is to them to lie. They think that, if it were so bad 
a thing, you never would presume it. 

From want of sympathy with children, much power with 
them is lost. You traverse a different plane from theirs, 
and never meet. 

That is good which is said of Agricola by Tacitus, 
“ Scire omnia, non exsegui ;” he saw everything, but did nct 


It is the petulance 
and teachers 


leton. This is great art in managing children 

Teachers under-estimate their inflence with children. In 
this way, they commonly lose much of it. A child is in- 
stinctively disposed to look up to a teacher with great 
reverence. Inconsistencies weaken this ; by unfaithfulness 
it is lost. 

Everything is great where there are children —a word, a 
gesture,alook. Alltell. As in the homeopathic practice, 
to wash the hands with scented soap, they say, counteracts 
the medicine. 

Nothing is more incumbent on teachers than perfect 
punctuality. To be late one minute isto losefive. To lose 


a lesson is to unsettle a week. 
to “run for luck.” They count upon a teacher's failures 
and turn them into claims. 
severe, in their construction of uncertainty in teachers, as 
those who take advantage of it. 
servants—none are such task-masters. 


Children are ready enough 
At the same time, none are so 


It is with children as with 


Manner is much with all, but most with teachers. Chil- 
dren live with them several years. They catch their ways. 
Postures, changes of countenance, tcne of voice, minute 
matters, are takan and transmitted, and go down through 
generations. Teachers should think of these things. Care- 


lessness in dress, carelessness in carriage, are all noticed, 


often imitated, always ridiculed. Teachers should have no 
tricks. 

There is great need of prayer for teachers. Parents 
should pray for them. Their scholars should pr ) for them, 
They should pray for themselves and for their scholars, 
That is well for them to do, which the Sons of Sirach says 


of physicians: “ They shall also pray unto the Lord that He 
would prosper that which they give for ease and remedy to 
prolong life.” When teachers lament shall progress with 
their children, may it not be, as St. James saith, “ Ye have 
not, because you ask not?” Pastors and teachers, beyond 
all others, should be “ instant in prayer.”—Aishep Doane. 


-o- 


A Great chief of the Feejee Islanders paid a visit toa 


village of serfs with his suite, and called for dinner. The 
inhabitants having received such visits belore, knew what 
sort of guests they had to entertain, and hurried accord 
ingly. In their haste and desire to please, they took the 
victuals up before they were properly cooked, and brought 


them in the most humble way. The lazy courtiers and 


tasters informed the a that the victuals were quite raw, 


and observed that it waé an old offense of that place. The 
chief flew into a passion, thinking that his dignity was 
slighted, and ordered the inhabitants to assemble before 


him. They did so, and it happened to be on a beach 
covered with pumice stone. They crawled on their hands 
and knees, and waited the result of the anger cf the great 
chief. At last he looked out of the door, and began to 
abuse them, saying be did not know how to punish them, 
for it was no useto kill them, as they would be glad to get 
off so easy. One of the chiefs observed that it would be 
easier for such hardened slaves to make a meal of pumice 
stone, than for such a chief to eat the pork underdone. The 
chief said, “ Well thought of,” and commanded the poor 
fellows to fall to at once. They immediately obeyed, and 
despatched such quantities of pumice stone, that you could 
in a little time observe the stones diminishing, although the 
beach was thirty or forty yards long.—Xeview. 
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THE BIBLE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL; 

I regret exceedingly the tone and temper of your editorial 
of the 6th inst., on the subject of the use of the “ Holy Scrip- 
tures without Note or Comment” in our public schools. 
Independently of the positive requisitions of the by-laws of 
the Board of Education, which (if not recently repealed) 
have been in force since the original organization of that 
body—more than a third of a century since, I think the 
principle you appear to inculcate strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our system of popular education. If I have not mis- 
taken the spirit and purpose of that system, as understood 
and proclaimed by its ablest and most distinguished advo- 
cates, it is based upon the equable culture of the physical, 
intellectual, moral, social and spiritual, or religious, facul- 
ties of our common humanity. No faculty of our nature is 
to be left out of view. The whole mind is to be developed, 
nurtured, expanded, and its capacities enlarged, informed 
and strengthened, in order that it may be prepared ade- 
quately to meet all the demands and responsibilities of fu- 
ture life. Have the lessons of Christianity, included in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, apart from all sec- 
tarian interpretation, #othing whatever to do with this uni- 
versal culture? Has not the youngest child in the primary 
department or school the capacity and the disposition to re- 
cognize and reverently to receive the idea of a God and the 
beautiful and attractive lessons of the New Testament? 
Our Savior seems to have thought otherwise, and expressed 
the innate conviction of every right-minded man—whatever 
may be his distinctive religious views, or whether he has 
any—when he said, “Zef the little children come unto me, 
and forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The children assemble daily in every school district, vil- 
lage, city, in our vast territory, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, for the education and culture of ad/ the faculties of 
their being. And to “cabin, crib and confine” the immor- 
tal spirits of the youth of our land within the iron circle of 
the physical sciences, to cultivate to the highest practicable 
point, the intellectual faculties, wholly ignoring and ne- 
glecting—even proscribing—the religious and spiritual, to 
answer the earnest craving of these young immortals for 
light—more light—light from above—by feeding them exclus- 
ively with the technicalities of physical and intellectual 


“science” in accordacce with the modern acceptation of 
that much-abused term, is, in my judgment, a gross and 
unjustifiable perversion of the work of popular education. 
Very respectfully yours, 
S. S. RANDALL, 

MorkRIsAniA, March 7, 1875. 

THERE is no one whose opinions are more worthy 
of respect than those of our long-time friend, who 
was for many years the honored superintendent of 
the schools of this city. The general definition 
of education given by Mr. Randall, is not the one 
contemplated by our law makers, nor is it the one 
that gives form and body to the “course of study” 
in any of our public schools in this or any other city, 
as a very brief examination of the reports will show. 
The examination of the teacher is simply a measure- 
ment of his intellectual ability. No attempt is made 
to ascertain whether he is able to “cultivate the 
spiritual and religious faculties.” Our popular sys- 
tem of education must be something that can be 
practicaly administered, and, therefore, there is no 
attempt at education in the broad sense of the term, 
The aim of the publie school system is to impart 
useful instruction, and to discipline and develop the 
intellectual faculties. This has been conceded for 
two reasons. 1. The great principle that the State 
has no authority to adopt or disseminate any religious 
ideas. 2. There is a vast number out of the 200,- 
ooo teachers in our land who are wholly incompe- 
tent, by temperament, knowledge and life to train 
the spiritual natures of our children. To meet the 
earnest craving for light on religious subjects, our 
foremost clergymen have long since declared that 
the churches, the organized believers in God’s word, 
must take the little children in its arms and “ forbid 
them not.” And the tremendous growth of the 
Sabbath schools during the past 25 years shows that 
the principles announced in our editorial are practi- 
cally accepted. We stand on the same platform with 
Superintendent Randall in devout reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures, and therefore rejoice to hear them 
read in our schools. We place however, but little 
reliance on the few brief moments so spent as an 
effective means of cultivating the religious nature. 

We believe the ground is an impregnable one that 
the general work of instruction may be well done by 
those whose religious views are entirely different 
from ours, or indeed who have none at all—not by 
the immoral and irreverent, for these our law forbids. 
In other words, the children are sent to the schools 
for instruction in studies fixed by authorities in whom 
the public confides. 





> 


THE JouRNAL has really if not quite, doubled its 
list of subscribers. This will be cheering to the 
large circle of warm friends who have co-operated 
with us to make it worthy of the commanding posi- 
tion it occupies. We ask each subscriber to assist 
us yet further. Let each one send one new sub. 
scriber. From all sources come words of praise and 
encouragement—let the dollars come also. 
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PRIZES FOR STUDENTS. 


THE question of giving cash or its equivalent to those 
who excel in studies has been thoroughly debated. It is 
done yet in spite of all arguments to the contrary. We 
doubt whether the strife that comes from desiring to win a 
purse, a book, or a medal has a healthy influence on the 
mental life of a student, The indispensable condition for 
solid attainments, for a scholarly character, for a growth of 
interest in knowledge, is a quiet, steady, peaceable life, 
destitute of the excitement and stimulating pressure which 
comes from the rivalry aroused by the effort to obtain some 
pecuniary reward. All that have learned lessons because 
they expected rewards have been but little benefited. 

The pleasure of knowing is the greatest stimulant of 
effort known. “ Hallo, John, come here and I will give you 
an apple,” does not bring John; but, “Come here, John, 
I’ve got something to tell you” is irresistable, 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Few of the documents presented annually to Educational 
Boards, are so thoroughly business-like as this. It is con- 
structed on the principles of a commercial letter. No 
space is wasted on theories, or the airing of any pet ideas. 
Tha work of administering the public school system of this 
city, is so great that the bare statement of results is enough 
to cover 33 pages. The remainder of the 100 pages is de- 
voted to the observations, criticisms and suggestions of the 
seven assistant superintendents. 

Superintendent Kiddle makes a most important inquiry 
in regard to what may be termed the “Air Space” or 
“ Living Space,” needed by each pupil. ‘“ The tender buds 
of humanity” are so tightly crowded together that 25 to 50 
cubic feet of “ Air Space” is all that each can have. (To 
make this clear to those who do not understand the matter, 
suppose your child requires éen ounces of food per day, but 
that a public institutton to which you entrust her for the 
improvement of her growth, will only give her one ounce.) 
This is a crying evil. No question is of so great import- 
ance, as how to furnish to each child the amount of good 
air required by the laws of its physical constitution. It is 
not a question of ventilation. 

On page 13 itis stated that “the greatest amount of 
deficiency in instruction has been apparent in the Male 
Grammar School,” 47 per cent.; the Female Grammar 
School attained 62 per cent. Why this is so is worthy ‘of 
statement. 

On pages 21 and 22 the Superintendent urges the need of 
a complete and generous course of instruction for all. 
That the public school should afford most liberal provision 
for every child is a principle that should be firmly fixed. We 
believe not in a small, mean education, but in the amplest 
and largest culture, and thank Mr. Kiddle for the earnest 
expression of his views on this point. 

The reports of the assistant superintendents contain 
suggestions in some places that will leave many a worn 
teacher in a state of painful uncertanity. She must not 
give such exclusive attention to details—otherwise the 
main subject is overlooked. She finds her pupils fail to 
“pass the examination,” if she gives much attention to 
general culture—for that her school is not examined on. 
And here is just the difficulty that meets the teacher 
daily and hourly. She is obliged to teach things with ex- 
actness, or her teaching is useless; yet if she does not 
develop the thinking abilities, the looker on sees the defect 
at the first glance. She tries to pour information on the 
youthful mind, to converse with her pupils and explain 
things generously, but the examination day makes her bit- 
terly resolve that she will do nothing afterwards but routine 
work. In fact instead of being “ reports,” they consist very 
largely of criticisms on present plans, and suggestions for 
improved methods. : 

If the assistant superintendents could have condensed 
their reports into one, the suggestions under each study 
being of great practical value, the work would be one of 
large usefulness, and would be sought for by teachers as a 
guide for teaching the various studies named, 
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Mr. OLIVER O'DONNELL, a brief notice of whose death 
appeared in our last, was a remarkable man. Blessed with 
an iron constitution and extraordinary mental endowments, 
he was no less noted for those grand qualities of soul, which 
attached to him as “ with hooks of steel,” those whose good 
fortune it was to know him intimately. Indeed, so domes- 
tic and unobtrusive were his habits, that only his intimate 
friends and family appreciated his many sterling traits of 
character. Owing to a strong mathematical bent of mind, 
he was exact, methodical and free handed, to the last de- 
gree, in all business matters that claimed his attention. It 
was the possession of high business qualifications, and 
entire reliability, that years ago placed him at the head of 
the carpet department in A. T. Stewart’s down town store. 
As the business increased Mr. Stewart assigned another to 
divide the labor and responsibility with Mr. O’Donnell, 
whereupon he resigned, stating as a reason that he was 
equal to the requirements of the entire department, and 
would not consent to a divided responsibility. Here was 
the key-note of his strong and self-reliant character. He 
was equal to any demand upon his abundant resources. 
At a later day Mr. Stewart complimented him indirectly by 
saying that since he left him he found it di*icult to find 
“men who would tell the exact truth” regarding goods. 
After leaving Mr. Stewart, Mr. O'Donnell became principal 
of G. S. No. 1, a position which he retained till his death. 
Here he performed the great work of his life. As a princi- 
pal, he had the entire confidence of his immediate superiors ; 
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the love and cordial co-operation of his associates, and the 
respect and good will of his pupils. 
all who knew him. Perhaps his two most marked charac- 
teristics were an unflagging allegiance to duty and a heroism 
of soul, which never yielded to difficulties or despondency. 
Only a few days before his death, when he breathed with 
great difficulty, he was engaged over the school pay-rolls, 
to see that they were entirely accurate ; and, although suffer- 
ing from a malady of exceptional virulence, he never re- 
pined or complained, but always greeted his friends with a 
smile and cheerful salutation. Suffering from a complica- 
tion of diseases, it was only his indomitable pluck and 
determination which enabled him to hold out so long. 

In their sad bereavement, it will be a great consolation 
to his immediate family and relations, that he was a kind 
and considerate husband and father, a loving and dutiful 
son to his aged parents, a true and sincere christian, and 
one of whom it has been remarked by one who knew him 
well for several years, that he “never discovered in Oliver 
O'Donnell a single disagreeable or unmanly trait of char- 


acter. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 


Tur Trustees of the College of the City of New York 
met in the Hall of the Board of Education at 4 o'clock on 
Tuesday afternoon. Present—Trustees, Baker, Farr, Kelly, 
Man, Halstead, Wetmore, Patterson, Klamroth, Traud, 
Jenkins, and General Webb, President of the College. 
Trustee Neilson presided. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the Comptroller to 
place to the credit of the college the sum of $50,000, subject 
to the usual drafts. 

The Executive Committee recommended granting to 
the Phrenoscosmian Society the sum of $200 for holding 
their 23d anniversary. 

The Chairman of the Board was authorized to receive the 
sum of $5,000, bequeathed by Ephraim Holbrook for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

City Chamberlain Tappan transmitted a communication 
that the Comptroller had transferred to him the balances to 
the credit of the “College of the City of New York,” as 
follows : 


SE ntncniase ne nen Seeteakeans wena o ane $5,205.09 
© - $B7G. 006 cccccscccccce scccccccedeccececese 3,028.23 


ab 0500.0 990 06:00 0904040540, 3890 06 ens0e $8,233.32 
against which the warrant of J. and M. Kedian ($4,225.10) 
has been charged. 

The Chairman and Secretary were authorized to sign 
warrants for the payment of the unpaid salaries of the sec- 
retary, accountant and assistant to the secretary for the 
years 1873 and 1874, to be paid out of the balances of the 
funds for those years, plated with the chamberlain to the 
credit of this Board. A report was received from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the resources and payments for the 
College of the City of New York, for the year 1874. 

RESOURCES. 


Amount of funds provided by the amended Act, passed 
May Ist, 1872, retained by the Comptroller, $150,000.00. 





PAYMENTS. 
For salaries of the Faculty. 
Tutors, Janitors, &c............. $128,054.00 
Books and supplies for pupils... . 4,071.70 
Scientific apparatus, &c.,.. ..... 2,377.84 
Repairs and alterations of build- 
ings and new furniture ...... 7,758.13 $142,261.67 
Printing register, &c........ ... 2,001.82 
Public exhibitions, &c........ nae 2,261.50 
PENNS coscacespe aesences 546.82 
Insurance, on Library, Appara- 
wna, c., (Og0000)-. 2.852005. 500.00 
Contingencies. ... .-...0+-sseees 2,453.13 7,763.27 
$50,024.94 
Deduct overdraft 24.94 
$150,000.00 


Ordered to be printed. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the chairman and 
secretary to draw warrants in payment of the claims for the 
year 1874. 

The Trustees then adjourned. 


BROUGHT TO BAY. 


Tus beautiful cut illustrates the fact, that under some 
circumstances, even a coward will fight. The cunning fox 
—now, wounded, and unable to flee—faces his foe and 
startles him with his defiant courage. There are lessons 
here that will occur to the thoughtful reader. Overcoming 
evils are frightened by our resistance to them. “Fear not” 
this picture says to us; “only fear not, and you will 
succeed.” 





He was beloved by | 





NEW YORK CITY. 
Mr. Epiror: 

Not only from your own excellent paper, but from all 
educational periodicals, the cry against text books in recit- 
ation is heard. But one fact I have noticed ; the cry comes 
principally from superintendents, principals, and other so- 
called educators. 

If the feeble voice of a grammar school teacher is worthy 
of attention amid the learned outbursts of those higher in 
the profession, give this a place. My experience has shown 
me this; that children meust be taught to memorize, and in 
order to do this, books must be used continually. 

If taught without questions, their lack of judgment pre- 
vents discrimination between the important and the unim- 
portant. 

In history, for example, a date of the least importance 
will be memorized, while another of great significance will 
be wholly ignored. Without questions, children do not 
know if the lesson is learned. A hasty or an unintelligent 
reading will be given each lesson, or it may possibly be 
committed parrot-like. 

In either case the end is not attained. After years of ex- 
perience, I have learned to give children regular lessons of 
questions and answers, and to require the perfect recital of 
these. If no questions suitable are found in the text book, 
I prepare a set for each day. The teacher must work for 
each recitation, consulting every work that can furnish ad- 
ditional interest. For preparing a lesson in geography or 
history, encyclopadias and books ef travel should be con- 
sulted, and after the perfect recitation of answers to ques- 
tions, the teacher should enlarge upon the lesson, asking 
questions, giving information, relating anecdotes, thereby 
awakening interest in the subject. In the general review 
the day following, all these points should be called for, not 
neglecting the perfect answers to questions. 

I hold that the teacher should be so familiar with the 
subject in hand as to be able to hear the lesson without 
being confined to the book ; but more can be accomplished 
with young pupils by strictly adhering to this course than 
by taking up the subject in a general way, and omitting 
the set lesson. The text book is indispensible to the 
pupil, and, to a certain extent, indispensible to the teacher. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 

[The above subject is one of primary importance. Will 
not more of the teachers take hold of these “live” subjects. 
There is an immense field here. Be short, be practical, and 
heve point.—Ep.] 





ALL the teachers of the public schools were paid yester 
day their salaries for the month of February, the whole 
amount disbursed was about $220,000. 


Mr. J. H. Zasriskig, Principal of Grammar School No. 
16, is, we are sorry to learn, unable to be at his post, from a 
severe attack of diphtheria. 


NEW YORK CITY—BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Tue Board met March 17. Present—Commissioners 
Neilson, Baker, Dowd, Farr, Fuller, Halsted, §Klamroth, 
Lewis, Man, Patterson, Traud, Vermilye, West, Wetmore, 
Mathewson, Jenkins, Herring and Townsend. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM TRUSTEES. 


A communication from the Trustees of the Seventh Ward 
in reply to resolution of the Board on the consolidation of 
schools. Referred to Committee on Teachers and Study. 

From the Trustees of the 12th Ward, asking for a new 
piano for Grammar School No. 43. To School Furniture. 

From Trustees of roth Ward, asking appropriation of 
$125 for book closets for Primary School No. 33. To same 
reference. 

From Trustees of the Twelfth Ward, asking for a new 
building for Grammar School No. 37. To Buildings. 

From Trustees of 13th Ward, for authority to advertise 
for proposals to fit up 95 Attorney street for school purposes. 
Same reference. 

From Trustees of 17th Ward for permission to re-hire 
premises No. 15 and 17 Third street. Same reference. 

From Trustees of 23d Ward for permission to hire 
premises for Branch of Primary Department Grammar 
School No. 60, and for an appropriation to fit up the same. 
Same reference. 

From the Trustees of the 24th Ward, relative to re-hiring 
premises occupied by Primary School 48. Same reference. 

From the Trustees of the 22d Ward, asking for school site 
for Primary School No. 41. To Sites. 

From Trustees of the 19th Ward for steam heating appara- 
tus for Grammar School No. 18. To Warming and Ven- 
tilation. 

From Trustees of 22d Ward, asking that several teachers 
be excused. To Teachers. 

From Trustees of the same ward for leave of absence for 
Miss Duffy of Grammar School No. 28. Same reference. 


From Trustees of 24th Ward, announcing death of Miss 
Frances E. Westburn, Principal of Primary Department, 
Grammar School 66, and asking payment of salary. 
reference. 


Same 


From same Trustees, asking for payment of salary to 
Miss Webb. Same reference. 

From Trustees of the 12th Ward, to excuse the absence 
of Teachers. Same reference. 

From Trustees of the 7th and 8th Wards, for same purpose. 
Same reference. 

From Trustees of the 7th Ward, asking for leave of 
absence for Miss Mary C. Wheelan, of G. S. No. 31. 
reference. 

From Trustees of the 4th Ward, nominating John G. 
McNary for the position of Principal of M. D. G. S. No. 1. 
Same reference. 

A communication was received from the Superintendent 
of Truancy. The total number of cases investigated has 
been 534; that 393 were kept at home by sickness and other 
causes. Of the remainder, 114 have been placed at school 
by the several agents, leaving 37 cases for further investiga- 
tion. It has been found almost impossible to obtain the 
correct name and residence of the children who are found 
wandering about the streets, and but little has been accom- 
plished towards getting this class into the schools. 

I respectfully suggest to the Board of Education the pro- 
priety of re-opening the evening schools, in order to enable 
those employed in facteries and stores to get 14 weeks of 
schooling during the year, and retain their places. 

ALEX. M. STANTON. 

A communication was received from Superintendent 
Kiddle. That he had caused an examination of Grammar 
Schools Nos. 11, 13, 19, 23, 25, 44, 45, 55 and 56, and Primary 
Schools Nos. 6, 9 aad 22. The whole number of classes 
was 260, of which 162 were found excellent, and 6 good ; 
the discipline of all was good, except 10. The general 
management of 18 of the schools was found to be excellent ; 
in 6 good. 


Same 


EVENING SCHOOLS, 

In these 278 classes were examined—in which the in- 
struction in 119 was excellent ; 130, good ; in 27, fair. The 
discipline in 189 was excellent; in 77, good. The progress, 
with few exceptions, was very satisfactory. The entire 
enrollment in these schools is 22,548, average attendance is 
9,342. There were 2,880 over 21 years of age. 

EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

The general management, as far as it was manifested in 
the quiet and order that prevailed throughout all the classes, 
and the regularity and system which characterized the 
movements of the classes, appeared to be unexceptionable. 
Ordered to be printed in full. 

A communication was received from the trustees of the 
Catholic Free Schools of New York city, desiring a con- 
ference with the Board. 

The undersigned, representatives and trustees of the Catho 
lic Parochial Schools in this city, respectfully request your 
honorable Board to appoint a committee of its members to 
meet a similar committee from this body to consider on 
what terms the said parochial schools may be admitted to 
the benefits of the common school system, subject to its laws 
as regards the cause of instruction, the methods of discipline 
and the general management, in such manner as may be 
agreed upon. They desire the 30,000 pupils who now at- 
tend the Parochial Schools to have the benefits of the free 
school system. They represent more than fifty schools, 
most of which have large and commodious buildings erected 
for school purposes, provided with almost everything neces- 
sary for free schools, and capable of affording space for 
from 300 to 1,000 children each. They desire to find a com- 
mon ground of action that will be mutually agreeable and 
beneficial. They say that an union somewhat similar to the 
one proposed, exists in many parts of this State, and that 
the results have been so satisfactory, that Protestants and 
Catholics alike approve and support it. Signed by 

William Quinn, Vicar General. 

Jeremiah Devlin. 

J. W. McKinley. 

John Lynch. 

F. H. Churchill. 

Peter Dolan. 

Timothy O'Donoghue. 

Henry L. Hoguet. 

James Ol well. 

Lewis J. White. 

Jeremiah J. Campion. 

James R. Floyd. 

E. J. O'Reilly, Pastor of St. Mary’s. 
James Moore. 

Arthur J. Donnelly, Pastor, 383 Ninth avenue. 
Jeremiah Quinlan. 

D. A. Merrick, Pastor, St. Francis Xavier. 





Continued on Page 188. 
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MIDDLETOWN, O., PUELIC SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


A. C. TyLer, PRINCIPAL. 


THE ground plan of this building is in the form of the 
capital letter H ; the pillars of the letter being about 77 
feet long. and half that number of feet in width; the beam 
of the H being 36 ft.x 50 ft. The recesses on each side 
are used for two verandahs 86x14 feet, each. Thus the 
ground floor and verandahs cover an acre of 77x113 feet, be- 
sides the projections on the ends 12x20 feet for two towers, 
which each are about 130 feet in height.” On each floor 
there are four schools (on the three floors, twelve), occupy- 
ing what might be termed the corners of the building, each 
room being 27x34} feet, 14 feet high, all in the clear, with a 
convenient cloak room, and with two ways of ingress and 
egress, each. On the first floor is a hall twelve feet wide, 
through the middle of the building, conmecting two side 
doors. Directly over this, on the second floor, are two 
rooms for library and apparatus respectively, and on the 
third floor, ir the center of the building, is a beautiful room 
30%45 and!20 feet high, for general or public exercises. There 
are two easy separate stairways, from each end door, 6} feet, 
wide in the clear, to the third floor. The structure was 
erected in the year 1871, and with the grounds (about five 
acres), Cost $60,000. 


P INDIAN RELICS, 


BY A PUPIL, I4 YEARS OF AGE, OF HASBROUCK’S INSTITUTE 
JERSEY CITY. 





Since the discovery and settlement of this country by 
Columbus, many Indian relics have been found. All of 
which tend to show the habits and occupation of the 
aborigines. Some represent articles used in the chase ; 
others in warfare; and others, those tools and implements 
used around the wigwam and cornfield, which formed occu- 
pation for the squaws and for the men during the time of 
of peace. Educated and refined people are interested in 
such things, and appreciate the trouble and pains used in 
procuring them.. Others, on the contrary, would give any- 
thing for an article of high value from a different point of 
view. For the purpose of preserving these mementoes 
of the past, a society has been organized in New York 
which receives and prizes very highly anything of interest 
which it can add to its collection. Another one in England 
is called the British Museum, which gathers its objects of 
interest as does the Historical Society of New York, from 
all parts of the world. And no one, I am sure, who has 
visited either of these places can fail to be interested and 
impressed with the history and connection of all its curiosi- 
ties. Besides these, many gentlemen have private cabinets 
of their own in which they preserve a few choice specimens, 
which either they themselves or others have accumulated 
from numerous battle-fields, ruined cities of antiquity, also 
many fancy Easternand Indian relics, ancient coins, curious 
workmanship, etc. Among these my father has a collection 
such as I have mentioned. 

As it-~would take up too much space to enumerate them 
all, I propose to give more especially an account of some 
of the Indian curiosities that his cabinet contains. I might 
also say that the articles of this sort found here are intended 
to represent the warlike‘and domestic habits of the American 
savage, and to show his ingenuity, and the queer shape and 
fashion of his instruments. - A great many flint arrow heads 
are arranged in a row along ‘the shelf which were mapu- 
factured by the Indians before the whites came, and which 
have, been- picked up in different portions of the United 
States. There are several battle-axes or tomahawks, and 
two pipes opeace, which, according to Indian custom, are 
passed around and smoked at their numerous treaties with 


other tribes. Next, we have two singularly carved pipe- 
bowls ; one in the shape of a racoon’s head and which was 
picked up at Lake George, and the other is made out of 
slate, decorated with the figures of three animals, viz., the 
beaver, the otter, and the bear. Probably, meant to com- 
memorate the meeting of three tribes for which these were 
symbols or tokens. Two pestles for grinding corn, a large 
stone hide dresser, some moccasins, and some wampum or 
Indian money, some bows and arrows, a pillow for the head 
to rest on at night, and an Indian skull complete the collec- 
tion. The skull was unearthed in a swamp near Saratoga 
Lake, and by its general appearance looks to be about six 
hundred years old. By a deep gash in it, one would judge 


hawk or hatchet. 
Ws. L. Strong, JR. 
March 13, 1875. : 


LEARNING TO HEAR. 

WHEN a pupil is to be taught a foreign tongue, or a dead 
language, the leading idea of his teacher, if the teacher be 
competent, is to supply him at first with a vocabulary which 
he can apply. He is made to “construe,” and by translat- 
ing the foreign tongue to acquire knowledge of its meaning. 
Now, it would seem that something analogous to this 
course should be pursued in teaching children their own 
language. The printed or written page is to the beginner a 
“foreign language.” 





with the ears. The impression made upon the mind by 
printed letters is both slower and more imperfect in a child 
than that made upon the mind by the voice. With advanc- 
ing years this difference in “‘ receptiveness” is changed. 
Often when aman Aears a statement read, he asks for the 
book or paper that he may read it silently for himself, and 
thus more fully understand it. He who desires this is a 
quick reader, and sees rather than hears, The sounds of the 
words are not necessary to inform him of their meaning. 
He gets the sense sooner and more perfectly by the sight of 
what, to one who cannot read “at a glance,” are practicaliy, 
but arbitrary characters. The imperfect reader must hear 
his own voice when he tries to read, and pronounce the 
words, on the same principle, probably, that children 
“ rhyme” aloud the lessons they are required to commit to 
memory.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


HEALTH OF THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

In the last number of the WV. £. Fournal of Education 
appear the resolutions reported by Dr Newell at a recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island Medical Society, in relation to 
the health of the public schools of New England. They so 
well express the defects of the modern system of education 
that we reproduce them in full. 

Whereas, Although the present school system has been 
brought to a high degree of completeness in intellectual 
culture, and to an exalted position of which its friends and 
the community may well be proud ; yet, entertaining for its 
welfare a profound interest, and viewing it as we do from a 
physical standpoint, and believing that in the haste for 
intellectual culture the physical is too much neglected ; that 
the nervous system is developed to the omission of other 
portions of the bods, thus giving rise to a long train of ills 
and producing an unsymmetrical and distorted organization 
in the young, entirely unfitted for the stern duties of life ; 
herefore 

Resolved, First—That physical culture is of primary im- 
portance in our public schools, and that gymnastic exercise 
should be made a part of our school system. 

Second—That the “Kindergarten system” 
engrafted upon our public school system, 

Third—That the school buildings should not exceed two 
stories in height. 

Fourth—That 300 cubic feet of space and 25 square feet 
of floor space should be the minimum for each child ina 
schoolroom in connection with good ventilation. 

Fifth—That proper warmth and pure air are of the first 
importance, and should be considered before ornamentation. 

Sixth—That scholars should not maintain the same posi- 
tion more than half an hour at a time. 

Seventh—That two short sessions daily, are iss than 
one long one. 

Eighth—That no child should be admitted in our public 
schools as now conducted, under seven years of age. 

Ninth—That under 12 years of age, three hours a day, and 
for 12 and over, four hours a day is sufficiently long confine- 
ment to mental culture. 

Tenth—That study out of school should not usually be 
permitted. 

Eleventh—That all incentives to emulation should be 
used cautiously, especially with girls. 

Twelfth—That the “ Half-Time System” should be ingyen 





should be 





duced into our public schools. . 


that its owner had come to his death by a blow from a toma- 


For “ hearing with the eyes,” as some | , 
one defines reading, is a very different thing from hearing} 


Book Noticées. 


TEACHERS HAND-BOOK oF ARITHMETIC. Malcolm McVicar, 
LL.D. Taintor Brothers, New York. 


This is a valuable book, and we believe that if it and the 
apparatus that is designed to accompany it (described else- 
where) were in the hands of every teacher, it would double 
the arithmetical attainments of our pupils. We should 
favor the cost being fixed at a minimum, and its general in- 
troduction. The Hand-Book discusses the principles that 
must be regarded in teaching, and an explanation of the use 
of the apparatus. 





Po.itics FOR YouUNG AMERICANS. 
Harper Brothers, New York. 


This is a new and interesting contribution to a class of 
literature that occupies a necessary place—the instruction 
of our boys and girls. It tells, in short and plain language, 
the objects of a government, what things ought to be done, 
and how theyare accomplished. The author has done usa 
service by putting such a book into our reach. 


By Charles Nordhoff. 


ANDREWS’ LATIN READER; Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar; Crocker and Brewster, Boston. These books 
have been a long time before the public, and are standard 
works, like Webster's Dictionary and spelling book. We 
do not recommend them, for they do not need that. We 
onsider them as exact, scholarly, and well prepared. 


PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Hon, E. E.White. 
The subjects discussed in this little pamphlet are of great 
importance, and we are glad to see them put in this form 
and circulated among principals. 


New York STATE EDUCATIONAL JouRNAL, for March, has 
a good article on “ How all Teachers can obtain professional 
instruction.” The plan proposed is to have “training 
schools” in every county. The suggestions are excellent. 


How To Write CLEARLY. Roberts Brothers, Boston 

We have just got up from aclose study of this little 
volume to praise it asa most useful and practical work. 
How many of us have had any definite and well considered 
practice in writing the English language with clearness and 
accuracy? We heartily recommend this book to students 
and teachers. A work of this kind is far superior to the 
theoretical treatises on rhetoric forced upon our pupils in 
the schools. We have given elsewhere sentences taken 
from this volume for correction, and invite answers. 


THE Laws oF LIFE AND JOURNAL OF HEALTH. This 
paper is published at the “Home on the Hillside,” near 
Dausville, New York. Dr. James C. Jackson is determined 
to be useful with his pen. One cannot read these pages 
without feeling the earnest desire that exists te benefit she 
sick, and feel assured that wonderful success attends the 
skillful methods employed by Dr. Jackson and his assistants. 
We greet them in the name of the invalids—the worn-out 
of our country. 


GETTING ON IN THE WorLD. By William Matthews, 
L.L.D., Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. 


We have given our opinion of this book by selecting 
from it for our pages. It-is a volume worthy to be in the 
hands of every young man “who means to be of note.” 
Every page has power on it. 


CHOICE SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE AND LITER- 
ARY READERS. By Prof. Benjamin N. Martin, New York, 
Sheldon & Co. 


This book of 515 pages, is a valuable manual for teachers. 
It contains extracts from all the notable writers, sufficient 
to give quite a fair idea of the style and mode of expression. 
Those have a large space who are most famous. Again the 
development of literature among us is shown by the addi- 
tion of the names of the later writers. We believe that a 
careful reading of this book will give an acquaintance with 
our best national authors, as well as a taste for literature. 





GIvE a good method to prevent tardiness. 

Give a good method to prevent irregular attendance. 
Why should the teacher not threaten ? 

Why should the teacher not scold ? 

Mention one of the greatest evils, resulting from re- 
ceiving excuses from pupils. 

6. Mention one of the greatest evils resulting from mind- 
ing other pupils’ business. 

7. Give the first step to be taken towards correcting the 
indifference of patrons. 

8. Give the first step to be taken towards correcting the 
interference of patrons, with your plan of conducting the 
school. 

g. Give one method of preventing whispering. 

10. Give one method of preventing restlessness. 

11. How can order be established in calling and dismiss- 
ing classes ? 

12, How would you dismiss your school ? 

13. Give at least two requisites for keeping up the inter- 
est if pli school to its close. 
ibe two of the leading features of a successful 
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-- SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


As many of the teachers have expressed a 
jesire to obtain the Abbott Microscope, we 
ill give to every one who sends $2.75 to this 
fice (not to an agent) a copy of the JouRNAL 
for one year, also either the “Gem” or 
Pocket” Microscope the price of each is 
$1.50. These instruments are probably the 
pest of any of their kind in the market. 





INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every student, a wil 
business man, enh over every household 
want such a mi The p 
of goods, for instance, will require it to 
enable - to examine the texture of 
fabrics. in whole 
insects, &c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby avoiding the barbarous 
custom of torture, or killing. The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 

i and perties of the wheat 
~ berry, and of four _It is the most per- 
ans instrument invented for exami: 

rals, engravings, bank notes, &c. 
ne e naturalist, the miner, the physician, the catia 
student, merchant, mec usewife, should make 
itaconstant companion. It will greatly serve the purposes 
of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations in life. 

Price, $1.50. Address New York School Journal, 89 
Liberty st., N. Y., who will send post patd on receipt of price. 

Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which ifies about 100 diame- 
ters, or 10,000 times the area, shows 

animalules in stagnant water, blood 
os or milk globules, even better than 

pes of many times its cost. 

It see tee minds to investigate 
the hidden mysteries and beauties 
of minute creation. Price, $1.50. 
Orders may be sent as above, 7 
the instrument will be sent 
Both the “Pocket” and the “ 
will be sent to one address ‘or $2.25. 

















LOCOMOTIVES AND WATER. 


LOCOMOTIVES are thirsty beasts. They con- 
sume & = uautity of water. But they are 
not selfish—they are not monopoliste, for 
though they consume a good many millions 
of gallons annually, they give it all back 
purer than when they took it. And, strange 
as it may appear, they return more water than 
they receive. They pay about seven per cent. 
for the use of the water furnished. In other 
words, for ever 100 gallons of water taken into 
the tenders, 107 gallons are sent into the 
atmosphere in the form of steam or vapor, 
which, after a time, is condensed and falls in 
the form of snow, rain or dew. So the l»co- 
motive furnishes better water, and more of it, 
than is supplied to it. 

Acubic inch of water contains about 252} 
grains ; a gallon, 58,372 grains, or about 231 
cubic inches; eight gallons measure about a 
cubic foot. 

There are in the United States, about 60,000 
miles of railroad. It is perhaps a low estimate 
to say that 10 trains run over these 60,000 
miles of road every day, making the total 
distance ran, 600,000 miles. A locomotive 
evaporates 50 gallons of water each mile run. 
This would give us the amount + vaporated in 
one day, 30,000,000 gallons; in 313, or the 
working days of the year, 9, 390, 000, 000 gallons, 
or about 1,173,750,000 cubic feet. This would 
weigh 46,950,000 tons, and would fill a canal 
800 miles long, 50 feet wide, and 5} feet deep. 

The heat necessary to convert this water 
into steam, would raise from the freezing to 
the boiling point, the temperature of the water, 
filling a canal 4,400 miles long, 50 feet wide, 
and 5% feet deep, or a volume of air 7,500 times 
as great as this, from 32° F. to 90° F. This 


seems & vast quantity of water, yet more falls | ‘,¥: 


as rain on 16 square miles, or 64average farms 
annually, here in Central Illinois. The water 
used in locomotives contains a large quantity 
of earthy matter, mostly salts of lim-. This 
remains in the boilers in the form of « hard 
crust, while the water evaporated is nearly, or 
quite, pure. 

How about the seven per cent. interest ? Our 
common soft coal is from five to seven per cent. 
hydrogen. When the coal is burned, the 
hydrogen unites _ ae oxygen of the air 
and forms water. Y ydh by weight of 
hydrogen unites ih a eight of oxygen. 
A locomotive consumes about 68 60 pounds of 
coal per mile ; of this 60 pounds, about six 
cent., or three and six-tenths pounds, is hydro- 
gen, ‘which uniting with 28 and eight-tenthe 
pounds of oxy forms about 32 pounds, or 
a little more than’ three gallons of water, each 
mile. So for every 50 gallons of water eva- 
porated more than three gallons are actually 
made from the elements or raw materials.— 
J. A. Sewall in Tinois Schoolmaster. 
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pec oe To BE REMEMBERED.—Brook- 
ple will be to know that a branch 

- the celebrated Colton Dental Association 
has co established in Brooklyn, 311 Fulton 
street, over Tice’s jewelry store. This office is 
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Schools and College Directory. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of a Univer- 
sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany, XN. Y. 











rin: BUSINESS pen ey and ry —-4 
ish Branches, 293 and 29 Fulton 

OE oo 2u years. Private Lessons in 

all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practica) 

Business Department. Students for the 

Count ng House, &e. Practical , &c. 





C'Thoreugs a SCHOOL, of yr ey = 
Tho: wy Practice. 
Or stakes Bees Sthenectady, N 





1OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 
For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 





kK. TION AND ORATORY, we, 1418 Chestnat 
St., Philadelphia. Claes and private instruction. 
Send for — and prospectas. vi W. Sheemaker, 
A. M,, Principa 





UNGERFORD > @OLLEGIATE SUES 
Thorough preparation given for any Goll 

Polytechnic ool, or for Wert Point. Apply to Be 

WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N.Y. 


an _ = yg hs So haf EUROPE under 
‘avorable . rese for part , Mrs. 
Cook, P. U. Box 2000, New York City. 


\ ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
pe W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 
ea! alogue. 











Ms BENEDI€T’S BOARDING & DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Baill Term eom- 
menced Oet.1. For full particulars send for Circular. 





EW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
LN cor. 28d St. and Third Ave sion ne Oct. 
Mareb 1. For apnouncements and \oforma- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling, M.v., Dean, 566 Fifth Ave. 





EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSI@, No. 

5 East 14th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 
102 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 
P.M. Private and class instruction. 





7 ATIONAL SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, No. 199 
8th St. Thorough inetruetion given in Telegraphy. 





EW YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 83 

Park w. Eliza B, Burns, Principal. Pupils 
thoroughly ——- Teacher's course of jessons in 
Phonetics. and Elementary Phonog:aphy, $5.00. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. Ad- 
dress Prof. J. A. Benton. 


AINE'’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ‘No. ry Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,975 Broadway. Instruc- 
tions every day and evening. 











ACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 806 Baoad- 
way. Bodividual instruction. Sra deow ean enter at 
any time. Call or send for cireular. 8.8. Packard & Co. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues adress the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 


OMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ‘Ne. 90 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
operators. 








New York Conservatory of Music, 


No. 5 East 14th one NEAR 5th AVENUE, 
Next Door to DeL_montoo's. 


BROOKLYN B BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court Srrest, near Stars. 
Instruction Datty from 8 am. to 9 p.m, in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
~ f — . — Elocution, Drawing and Painting, 
and Fore 


TERMs w Geasens'o (Pines Puptis, omy 4 per Quarter. 


New po are FORMED ) 4 
Srrict_y Private Lessons, $30.00 per Quarter. 

THE QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. Svus- 
scripTiON Books open Day and Evenrme. Con- 
SERVATORY REMAINS Open the entire year. 

Max a See MOLLENHAUER, ANTOINE 
Reirr, Jr., Gro. Morean, W. F. Mus, Avevst 
ARNOLD, Sie. E. Marzo, A. Srermmmavus, W. M. Brooxs, 
Mark Haxiam, Orro Kuruat, Sic. A. Macrs. Al 
ther, Forty-one eminent Artists and Professors 
their persona! attention to the different branches at 


Conservatory. 
N.B.—The N.Y. Conservatory is the ——e chartered 
Conservatory of Music in the State, having no braneh 
except in Brooklyn, and being yor distinct from 
other Institations which imitate ite neme, evidently 
with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,475 Breadway, 
Cor. 3éth Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Cana: 
(bstablished 1849. o —— i a. 


tic, Mathematics, G a radine yankee cs Dose 
t-four Writing Lemons, $280, | adies as Boos 
keepers and Ivetruetion. every day and ever 
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PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 1ith st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD & CO 











wil: make a piut of BEST BLACK INK in five 
. F., $1.25 a? we ae 35 by mail. 
© Caxr, Zanesville, O 


One box of Cary’s Instant Ink labeg | 





MANSUPACTORY ESTABLISHED 16%. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fiuid, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
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WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and the 
tone powerful, pure and even. 


WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; ‘hey defy 
competition. The Conneerto stop isa fine 
Imitation of }¢ Human Voice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during this month. Menthi Instal- 
ments received. Seceond-Han Inetru- 
ments a great bargains. Traveling and 
Local AGENTS WANTED. A liberal dis- 
count (o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges 
dc. Special inducements to the trade. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 


HENRY HOR, Seum Acunt. 
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Its advantages over the ordinary Marking Ink are 
as follows: 


1. It is fixed and rendered a fine and permanent 
Black by the very process that in time all 
others, viz., washing in sosp and water. 

2. It is a finer and much deeper black, and never 
turns brown. 


3. It requires no hexting, and no preparation. 
4. Itis perfectly durable, no matter the amount 


of washing. 
F at the same price. 


5. Four times the quantit 
6. Either Metallic er ‘Quilt 1 Pens may be used. 


For prices apply to ) our our Stationer, Druggist, or 
The James St. John Stationery Co., 
No. 12 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 
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Mathematical instruments, 
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PAPERS. 1 Imperial 
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“HOW TO MAKE 
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BLACK INE, 


At a cost of less than two cents a pint. 
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J. E. SHERRILL, 


Mt. Meridian, 
Putnam Co., 
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HANDWRITING COPY BOOKS, 
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No. 1. Letters. aa 
No. 3. Letiers and words. style. 
Ne. 3 Words with Capitals. 

No. 4 Sentences. Pnlahed styis. 
No. 6, Notes and invitations. a 


Peeling the necessity for some complete course ot 
tustruction in this fashienabie etyle of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scient! te 
this ect of Copy Books has been prepared 
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Young Ladies and Children Nocated ot No. Not 
street. The Fall Term commenced 
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afters thorough examination of the most poprias 
systems published in England. 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allow 4 
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Published by 

GEO. BR. LOCK WOOD, 
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The President appointed as a Committee of Conference 


Commissioners Wetmore, Townsénd, Farr, Baker, Kelly 
and Vermilye. 
A report of the Inspectors of the Fifth District was re 
ceived and placed on file. 
They recommended that, instead of giving 50 pupils to a 
Primary School teacher and 35 to a Grammar School teacher, 
. that the arrangement should be reversed. Also that the 
walls of the rooms be washed once each month. [Two 
good suggestions.—Ebs. ] 
A protest was received from P. J..Van Vliet against the 
proceedings of the Trustees of the 22d Ward. Referred to 
Finance Committee. 
A communication was received from N. P. Hosack, offer- 
ing 2 copy of his father’s Memoirs of DeWitt Clinton. Re- 
ferred to President Neilson. } 
Charles A. Berrian sent in an application for position as 
clerk to Supt. of Truancy. To Committee on Finance. 
A communication was received from Henry C. Jarrett, 
recommending the Board of Education to inaugurate a 
regatta for the lads of the Grammar Schools, and offering to 
give to the winning crew a first-class steamer passage to 
London. To Course of Study. 
Commissioner West offered a resolution that the agents 
of truancy be provided with badges, which was adopted. 
SPECIAL ORDER. 

The special jorder concerning the rules and regulations 
for the Nautical School was then taken up. Commissioner 
Farr desired that an amendment should be made so that all 
the expenditures of the Nautical School Committee should 
be audited by the Board. Commissioner Wetmore desired 
that the bills should be paid on the approval of the com- 
mittee. Commissioners Matthewson, Jenkins, West and 
Vermilye debated the question; it was decided to leave it 
in the hands of the Executive Committee. 

After some minor amendments the rules were adopted. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
The Committee on Teachers sent in a report not confirm- 

ing the appointment of Miss C, E. Stearns for V. P. Primary 

Department Grammar School No. 61. Adopted. 

The Committee on Teachers reported that they had in- 
vestigated the charges against Miss Margery Lucas, a 
teacher in Primary School No. 4, for inflicting corporal 
punishment on a pupil, and recommended that fifteen days, 
pay be deducted from her salary, and that for same Miss 
Margery Lucas be reprimanded. Adopted. 

The Committee on Normal School asked for an appropri- 
ation of $225. To Finance. 

Same committee sent in several bills which were ordered 
paid. 

The Committee ‘on Evening Schools recommended the 
payment of Miss Mary A. McGill. Adopted. 

The Committee on Nautical School recommended the 
appropriation of $387 for awning. To Finance. 

The Committee on Warming and Ventilation recom- 
mended to authorize Trustees of 12th Ward to advertise 
for heating apparatus for new building in 128th Street. 
Adopted. 

Same for Trustees of 11th Ward for Grammar School, No. 
15. Adopted. 

The Committee on School Furniture recommended ap- 
propriating $126 for book closets for Primary School, 33. 
To Finance, 

Same Committee recommended appropriating $375 for 
new piano for Primary Department, Grammar School 35. 
Same reference. 

The Committee on Sites recommended the purchase of a 
lot north side of 75th street, between 2d and 3d avenues. 
Same reference. 

The Committee on Buildings recommended authorizing 
the Trustees of 24th Ward to occupy building on Thomas 
avenue in Fordham for school purposes. Adopted. 

Same Committee asked for $730 to pay bills caused by 
fire in G. S.15. To Finance. 

Same Committee recommended to authorize Trustees of 
17th Ward to re-hire premises occupied by P. S. 9 in East 
Houston street for four months. Adopted. 

Same Committee recommended to authorize Trustees of 
13th Ward to advertise for proposals to furnish and fit up 
No. 95 Attorney street. Adopted. 

The Finance Committee recommended an appropriation 
of $375 for the purchase of a piano for G.S.62. Adopted. 

Same Committee recommended the appropriation of $200 
to alter furniture in G. S. 53. Adopted. 

The same Committee recommended an amendment re 
lative to mason work on new building in 54th street. 
Adopted. 

Commissioner Fuller offered a resolution : 


That it shall be in the power of the Board, at its discre- 
tion, to authorize the transfer of principal or vice-principal 
from one school to another without diminution of salary. 


Commissioner Dowd offered a resolution : 

That the Committee on Buildings report what additional 
regulations are needed to protect the health of the pupils. 
[Excellent —Eps.] Same reference. 

Commissioner Man offered a resolution: 

That the President be authorized to receive the sum be- 
queathed by Ephraim Holbrook. Adopted. 

Commissioner Dowd read an extract from the Zimes, 
stating that the members of the Board of Education had 
hired carriages at expense of the city to visit the schools. 
This occurred before this Board came into office, it was 
stated by several members. Adjourned. 





TEACHERS, will you please look at the “SpEcIAL Pre- 
MIUM,” 


Answers to Correspondents. 


{Ws cannot promise to reply at once to inquiries made of us.] 











M. M.—* IT have scholars from seven to 16 years of age 
and find it very difficult to keep order. I ask assistance 
from on High every day and try to govern by kindness, but 
do not succeed very well. I have been keeping in scholars 
who have imperfect lessons, but doubt if it is a good plan. 
Can you tell me any plan for keeping them busy? This is 
the secret of good order Iam told.” The difficulty you 
mention is one arising from want of skill,which you can ac- 
quire. It will be impossible, in this place, to tell you what 
you should do, except very briefly. 1. Have a plan for 
your day’s work, and adhere to it; fix a programme not only 
for reciting, but for studying. 2. Be resolute and firm ; in- 
sist on obedience—this will aid you very much. 3. Have 
some plans for encouraging very greatly those who try to do 
well ; for example, have a card, with a motto, to be present- 
ed each month to all who attain a certain standing—at that 
time ask your minister, trustees, etc., to come in, and those 
who have succeeded, should receive the cards ; remarks 
should be made about order, etc. 4. Try also to make 
deep moral impressions, to have your pupils do things be- 
cause they are right and best. 5. Read “ Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” visit other teachers and schools. 


R. J. M.—“ What do you think of Professor Tyndall? 
Will you kindly tell me what it is that he has said that 
arouses so much feeling ; is he anatheist? And what is an 
evolutionist?” It is impossible in our brief space to do 
justice to all these questions. It would require the whole 
of the JOURNAL to state Professor Tyndall's position. He 
is an evolutionist—that is, a believer that all living things 
have originated in. several, if not one primordial forms. He 
does not claim to be an atheist, What has caused the op- 
position to him arises from the fact that his views put aside 


of little consequence. All that has yet been brought for- 
ward by the evolutionists does not convince us that their 
theories are true ; yet, for all that, Professor Tyndall is both 
a good and great man. 


County Supt. J. D. B.—‘* What is the difference between 
a plant and an animal? I do not mean between the higher 
soits of each, but the lower forms. I do not find this sub- 
ject in any physiology. And what physielogy do you re- 
commend?” There are two points of difference between 
plants and animals. The protoplasm which is found in the 
cells of each is, in the case of vegetables, shut up in a close 
sac, while, in animals, it forms the wall of the cell itself. 
Then again, vegetable cells form protein out of the liquids 
supplied to them, while animal cells must have the protein 
already made. Vegetables produce protein, animals con- 
sume it. As to text book, it depends on the school— 
whether it is a district, graded or high school ; tell us more 
explicitly. 





IMPURE READING. 


AMONG the many influences which are continually operat- 
ing upon human character and life, perhaps there is not 
one more powerful, more constant, and mcre rapidly increas-’ 
ing than that of reading. Once the privilege of the few, it 
is now the prerogative of all; once limited in its range, 
and meager in its amount, it is now almost infinite in its 
variety and quality ; once a rare and expensive luxury, it is 
now a cheap and universal means of enjoyment. Its influ- 
ence is omnipresent, and, in one sense, unbounded. The 
companion of lonely hours, it conducts the mind, with 
more than lightning rapidity, over every part of the known 
world ; it gives it the combined results of human achieve- 
ment ; it opens up to its view long vistas of the past and 
possibilities of the future; it brings it’ into close contact 
with other minds, in their most concentrated forms, and 
thus exerts incalculable power. 

At first sight, it might seem that such a mighty and in- 
creased influence must be purely beneficent in its effecte— 
expanding the mind, enlarging the views, correcting error, 
diffusing truth, and substituting mental pleasures for merely 
animal gratification. We are glad to believe that, to a large 
extent, these are its results. Through the volumes which 
find their way so quickly from the shelves of the publishers 
and the public libraries into every home; through the 
monthly and weekly magazines which lie on every table, 
and the daily papers, which come under every eye, our 
people are being enlightened, quickened, educated ; their 
faculties are stimulated, their curiosity excited, their minds 





To By-Laws. 


once so powerful for good, and so conducive to human 
happiness. 

And yet it is impossible that, in the flood of litera- 
ture that spreads over our land, there should be no im- 
purities, no element that carries poison, instead of nourish- 
ment, to those who drink indiscriminately of its waters. 
It is unhappily too patent that such an element exists 
and it thus becomes a most important duty for each one to 
judge accurately of the quality of the literature which he 
peruses himself or puts into the hands of another. For 
reading is to the mind very much what eating is to the 
body. As the food is digested, it becomes assimilated with 
the physical system, entering into the very nerves and 
tissues, and forming new blood—thus leaving a continual 
impress of its own nature upon the body. So in reading, 
we take another kind of food, which becomes equally 
assimilated with the mind, entering into and transforming 
its very structure, and leaving traces which can never be 
effaced. Much of a man’s character is formed by his 
reading. If it be pure and bracing, his energies will 
be invigorated and his powers strengthened; if it have 
a high moral tone, he will insensibly become morally 
elevated; if it be keen and acute, it will sharpen his 
intellect; if it be poetical and impassioned, it will 
develop his imagination and inspire his emotions. So 
if his general reading be weak and trashy, his mind will 
become enfeebled ; if it be impure and sensual, his passions 
will be inflamed; if it be vicious and unprincipled, his 
lower nature will be stimulated and his moral sense stifled. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





SOFT SOAP. 


“WELL, there is no use of rubbing the hair of a cat’s 
back the wrong way,” said a member of the board of edu! 
cation, speaking of requiring a teacher to submit to certain 
rules of the school. What is law for teachers is gospel for 
pupils. Provoke not your children to wrath is from high 
authority, respecting the management of men and women 
great and small. A boy comes into school; he is pig- 
headed, surly, sharp angles are projecting from every part 
of him; he is used to fighting, and considers himself able 
to keep up his end of that line; he has been born and bred 
in an atmosphere of opposing interests; every word ad- 
dressed to him causes him to assume the defensive. You 
may break such a one, but my experience in breaking 


God as a creator, as revealed in the Bible. Our views are }-spirits has taught me that the process is one of hardening. 


There is nothing like “ soft soap,” says Mr. Slick, and true 
itis. A word of praise to unacustomed ears is like water 
to a thirsty land. There is no doy so rude but what some cf 
the lineaments of his Maker may be found in his face. Draw 
these lines clear and distinct, make them so broad that his 
wickedness may be partly hidden, and try to get a hold on 
his affections. 

Fulsome flattery is not what is meant, but what the boy 
will designate in recounting his experience to his fellows, 
as “treatin’ a feller fair."—Chicago Teacher. 


nO 


WE have the account of an interesting institute held in 
Hamlinton. D. G. Allen gave a cheering address. He 
gave valuable instruction in primary reading. Prof. Owen 
spoke on penmanship, and L. H. Barnum on school 
management. 


Mr. W. H. CapweELt, of Factoryville, Pa., writes: “The 
New York Tribune remarks, that there were teachers in 
Pennsylvania who received only $25 per month. This is 
true, but were the editor to visit their schools he would say 
they were well paid at that price. If they will not try to 
qualify themselves for the position to which they aspire they 
have no one but themselves to blame.” We thank him for 
the enclosure. 


Joun B. Gwitum.—At Mascoutah, Ill., on January 24th, 
1875, of consumption, aged 30 years, 10 months, and 8 days. 
In 1873, Mr. Gwillim was elected to the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools for St. Clair county, which office 
he held at the time of his death. A hard student, and being 
possessed of a brilliant mind, had he lived he would surely 
have left a bright mark. 





MEISSONNIER’S merits were not at first recognized by the 
picture dealers, and like Girtin, Turner, David Cox. and 
many other greater men, he was glad to dispose of his works 
for merely nominal sums. But he could not always do 
even this. Returning one day from a fruitless search for a 
purchaser, he told his friend Daubigny of his ill-fortune. 
“ But the worst of it is,” said he, “I would give anything 
to have a game of billiards, but I have nota sou to gratify 
my wish.” “ You know,” replied Daubigny, “that I would 
willingly lend you some money if I had any to spare, but I 
have only just twenty-four cents for my dinner this srenieg. 
“Well,” said Meissonnier, “I will tell you what I will do. 
Give me your twenty-four cents and you shall have my 
water-color.” Daubigny accepted the offer, and the picture 





enlarged. We can never sufficiently honor an influence at 


still adorns the purchaser’s studio, 
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Piano. Merrill, of 8 Union Square will sell 
or rent you an instrument to suit you in 
quality and price. He will make special in- 
ducements to those who wish to try on in- 
stallments. 


PACKARDS BUSINESS COLLEGE is a splendid 
place to have a young man instructed in all 
business knowledge. 


THE Advertising Agency of Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., 41 Park Row, New York, is an institu- 
tion worthy of note -by advertisers’ Having 
advertised somewhat extensively through this 
agency, we know it to be conducted “on the 
square,” and confidently recommend it both to 
business men and the press. We frankly say 
this much in answer to an inquiry.—Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker. 


MisFIT CARPETS. Gvod second hand mis- 
fit carp-ts and oil cloths very cheap, at 112 
Fulton Street (side entrance). 


In this issue of our paper we invite special 
attention to the advertisement of J. W. Smith, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, of 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Smith is one 
of the oldest steam heaters in the country, he 
having been in the business over 30 years as a 
leading man, and is endorsed by the Cleveland 
(Ohio) and other Boards of Education in the 

” West, as well as superintendents of schools and 
school buildings, as being familiar with the 
necessities and principles of ventilation as well 
as heating school buildings. 


We advise all who are interested in having 
thorough ventilation and heating in school and 
other buildings, to consult with Mr. 8. either 
by letter or otherwise. 


WE call special attention to the Pennayl- 
vania Cancer Institute, 3208 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. H. T. Bond, the physi- 
cian in charge, has for years made a special 
study of malignant diseases. Dr. Bond does 
not claim to cure every case of Cancer, but he 
does truthfully claim to cure a large proportion 
of cases of this dreadful malady, of which the 
profession in general heretofore have been un- 
able to palliate or benefit, much less effect a 
cure in a single instance. The afflicted or 
friends of the afflicted should at once send to 
Dr. Bond for pamphlets and particulars 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.)—Hart's Language Lessons (Eldridge & Bro.). 

We have a'so received current numbers of Chicago 
Teacher—Wisconsin Journal of Education—Potter’s 
American Mouthly—Book Buyer—Normal Monthly— 
Galaxy —H: *s Monthly—Scribner’s Monthly ~also, 
Report of Williams College—Worcester Schools—New 
York Normal College—Poughkeepsie Col. Institute— 
Schenectady Schools, and many others. 








Brown’s English Grammars 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., Superintendent 
Schools New York City. 


The “Old Reliable” still Ahead. 


ADOPTED FoR STATE UNIFORMITY 
ay So epee 


THE ONLY STANDARD IN THE CITIES OF NEW 
YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


e@ Several upnese se are admitted to the List ot 
text-books, are the only uves ad. 
mi ted generally into the Schools. They have persist »t 
ly heid their own for years and years as the the Oly 
Ntendard Tr2t-Beoks on English Grammar in the Pu 
Schools of Naw York City. 

s@- There is no other book in any branch of stu:'y 
— compare with the brilliancy of this record in 

ew Yor) 

s@ Browo’s Grammars are used as the Standard 
Text-Books in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 


fuE ACADEMIC STANDARD OF NEW YORK STATE 


&# Brown's Grammars sre more extensively used iv 
the Academies of the State of New York than any othe: 


series, Bee Regents’ 
4&@ For Iutroduciory address 
WM. WOOD & CO., 
47 Great Joner Street. New York. 
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the 3 fur 40cts., FARRELL & Co., 
89 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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Prof in Mathematics 
and A ceatas. inipor nm College, Wisconsin. 
“Mr. Bryant's spparatue be toler quite unique and dit- 
ferent from all others, deserves a place in every sood 
collection of scientific apparatus on its own peculiar 
merits.” 8. M.CAPKON, 
Prin. of P. A. 8... Hartf.rd, Conn. 
“Students and teachers will wel’ ome the apparatus 
as a valuable assistance in the otnay of the me-t_sub 
lime of natural sciences.” 0. STEBBI\S. 
Prin. of P H.8 , Springfield. Maas. 
“In my opinion the Celestial Indicator is the best 
appara’us for the purpose of illustrating the various 
roblvms of mathematical ecosraphy astronomy I 
ve ever seen. 
t. Science, State Nor. School. 
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Amatenr and Business Purposes, 


THE 
Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Every Deseriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 
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It expands the chest, admitting easy and th h 
sempiention Varengh the lunge end bie ontle. Risan tw. 
valuable aid to ] eachers, Students oY wden- 


and persons 
—~ | habits, in b.. tone and vigor to the vital organe, 
by securing a graceful and an erect form. The 


sit 


and most fect Brace made. Sane poten as en's, O-. 
| et) . Send chest measure. Sent to any ad 
ress 


. post paid, on receipt of mone: For sale b all 
first-class dealers, and at the office of ihe y 


CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE co., 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 





Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt ae 


ceived from all parts of the U. 
For om by all leading Jobbers 


and 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conx 
ARYVOLD & BANNING, 
New York, — 








— | 


DR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt aperes sue Sel f- Adjust- 
ng Pads. 


Constructed strictly upon physiolog 
ical principles; it secures health and | 
comfort of body, and also preserves | 
the natural grace and beauty of the | 
form. | 
Lady agents wanted Severywhere 
Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50. | 

Address 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 4ist ST., N.Y. 








PATRONIZE 


The “Triumph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
10% SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


= 
THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE ! 





Their mode of Cure is strictly | 
Physiological. 
loy 8 first clase Lady Surgeon! 
Thelr Chie f Surgeon has had 30 am ne unfailing euc- 
"Freinations and Advice confidenti#! and free 
Prices of poe or OIG clscus - - $5 to $20 | 
Orders filled 
Send stamps Ye Generigtive ) pamphlet to 
G W. H. BURNHAM, 
General Superintenden/. 





LADIES’ ANGULAR 
Cory BOOES | 


No. 1, Letters La>ge Hand. 
~ 2. Letters and Words. Boud Style. 
“ 3. Words with Capitals. = 
“<4 teucea. Medium Style. 
- 6. « Capitals, e'o. Finised style. 


6. Notes an‘ Invitations. | 


($10, 


AGENTS. 








ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


A few more and women to learn Book 
keeping ip. 4c. to fill positions ata sal 
ary of ¢800 to $1500 per year valid while 
learnt: Situations guarantoed. ddress with 
stamp M. W.Cobb, Presa. Bus, Coll, Painesville,O. 


$10 t $103 
$5 $2 


A DAY .—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
oo A ogue free 8 mples 25 cts. 
FELTON & 00. 


= S any. = A wanted every 
fe. A 
BLAle & CO. St Louis tte, 


per day athome. Terms free. Address 
Gero. Strwsoy & Oo.. Portland. Maine. ~ 


use Nassau St, New York. 


WANTE! Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- 
age in the world. It contains 15 sheets 


5 ED Pen, Penholder, Pencil, patent 
ona, "Measure, Ty ~ aay ‘of Perfumery and a piece of 
corey. Gam with elegant prise, post 
e. —. reales ‘free. BRIDE & CO., 769 
way, N.Y : 


Are You out of Employment ? 


All persons of either sex, of good address, 
can find profitable employment in selling our 
Subscription Books. Send for Jilustrated 
Catalogue with terms. 

D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
549 & New York. 


The United States Publishing Company, 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
PIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. Edited 
by Frank Moore. An elegant Svo, 60 pp., 560 En- 
gravii the Old Masters. Price, $5.00 
a ® FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, The 
Life of the Republic. By ©. Edwards Lester. 11 
monthly parta. 90 pp. each. Royal Svo. 50 sts. each part 
IFE AND PUSLIC SER "ICES, » 
CHARLES SUMNER, by C. Edwards Lee 
ter. Sth Edition, revised andeniarg-d. Svo, 700 pp. $3.75 


HE NEW YORK TOMBS, By Warden Sut 
ton A-complete history of Noted Criminals of New 


551 Broadway, 





York, ana the romance of Prison Life. Svo, 670 pp, $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PHa«.>l- 
DENTS, From Washington to Grant. By L. C 
ny 8vo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75 
HE CHEISTIAN AGE. 16 pean W ekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems 08 , ea 
ESUS. An elegantly printed and I!lnstrated Sv 
volume, Tipp. By Rev. Dr. Deem $4.00 
Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as above 
oe 2 ££ 6 & 6 6 @ 6 6 6 6 © 6 SG 
. . 


Agents are 


+ WANTED.—Wanea’: « 


« sell, by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every household, 


| vis.: A new and popular Dicrionany or * 

«| Rewicrove Knowreper, by Rev. Lyman + 

- Abbott. The late Da, Liviwesrone’s Last " 
; Jownwars. The great Cyrctorapia or Bin 

bat | LicaL, Tmrotogicat, axp Eoccieeraericat * 

' «| Lrrerature, by M‘Clintock & Strong And ¢« 
' other desira book Experienced agents 
and those that mean business are requested 

*; to address, for further particulars, AVERY * 

BILL, care of Harper & Brothers, New York. « 

>), ee 











The Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY PROP. EK. L. YOUMANS. 


Each number contains 128 pages with 
mumerous descriptive and 
attractive illustrations. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


TERMS....... - 65 per ann 
This Montiri , although but ‘Tecently ‘issued, bas — 
with eed ted success with all ciasses of the 
community. Among @ grand array of subjects of deop 
interest to educators, it contaias accounts of all the 
recent and importaut discoveries 4 the most emi- 
nent scientists of England, Prance, Germany and the 
United States. The New Volume commenced in May. 
1873, and all new subscriptions should beyin with thai 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


By ae which promises to = of eminent value te 
York Tra popular education to this country.” "—New 


= caret ‘he pablication aceded ot the pres nt day.”— 
lon*~eal 


“lets tome 
naliem of Neg eye Kind ever 
Journal 
* The — sumber is admirably sonstituted.”— 


Bvening Mau 
* To our opinion, the rizht idea has been happily hit 
in the pian of this new monthly.” "= Buffate Courier 
Specimen copies for examiuation will be sent on 
celpt of W cents Teachers desirous to orga>tze 
or act as agentes for the 


parison the best attempt at Jour 
was in this country.”"—Home 


chat 
Popular Science will na 
D. APPLETON & co., 

$48 and S51 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Owing w the demand for a complete courre of instruc —_ 


tion im this fashionable style «{ ladies’ writing, o ten | 
called the English nand, this set of C py-Books ha b ev 
prepares aft ra thorengh examination of the most) op 
ular systems pablished 1 England. The publisber 
contdent that it 1s far superior to any published sp tha: 
country. 

Tie retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from | 
wich the uguai discount for introduction is allowed to 
schools. 

Any book, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, post- | 
age paid, on the rece pt of the price. Published by | 


GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
2 Broadway, near 11th Street. 








TO PRINCIPALS. 


An excellent opportunity is now open for a prin- 
cipal to secure an interest in an excellent business 

$2,000 to $3,000 required. Refers to the Kdi- 
tors of the JOURNAL. 

Address, with real name, RANDOLPH, care of 


| Kellogg & Merrill, 


TO TEACHERS. 


A SCHOOL FOR SALE. Income $2,000, 
of the Edicors 


Inquire 
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Fun and Profit. 


A WALKING ADVERTISEMENT. 


LiwEsTONE SpRinas, 8. C. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir-—I am a walking advertisement 
for your Golden Medical Discovery, Purgative 
Pellets and Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, they 
laving cured me of Catarrh of nine years’ 
standing, which was so bad that it disigured 
my nose, and, while curing it, your medicines 
also cured me of Asthma in its worst and 
most aggravated form. Before using your 
medicines I had become reduced in flesh from 
one hundred and fifty-five to one hundred and 
fifteen pounds, and I now weigh one hundred 
and sixty-two pounds, and am in better health 
than I have enjoyed fur twenty years. 

ours truly, J. L. LUMSDEN. 


The above is but a fair sample of hundreds 
of letters which are received by Dr. Pierce, 
and in the face of such evidence who can 
longer doubt that the Doctor’s medicines cure 
the worst cases of Chronic Catarrh. 


THE GREAT FAVORITE WITH THE LADIES. 


Wm. Forsyth Bynum & Son, druggists of 
Live Oak, Fla:, write, Sept. 16th, 1874, as fol- 
lows: “Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Your Golden Medical Discovery and Purga- 
tive Pellets sell very largely and give com- 
plete satisfaction, as numbers of our customers 
and friends testify with pleasure. Your Favor- 
ite Prescription is indeed the great Favorite 
with the ladies, and numbers can say with joy 
that it has saved them from eking out a mis- 
erable life or meeting with premature.death, 
and restored them to health and happiness.” 

Thousands of women bless the day on 
which Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription was 
first made known to them. A single bottle 
often gives delicate and suffering women more 
relief than months of treatment from their 
family physician. In all those derangements 
causing back-ache, dragging down sensations, 
nervous and general debility, it is a sover- 
eign remedy. Its soothing and healing pro- 
perties render it of the utmost value to ladies 
suffering from internal fever, congestion, in- 
flammation or ulceration, and its strengthening 
effects tend to correct dispiacements of internal 
parts, the result of weakness of natural sup- 
ports. It is sold by all druggists. 

Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet on Diseases peculiar 
to women will be sent to any address on re- 
ccipt of two stamps. Address as above, 





RoprTureE can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 
Before buying metal trusses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular to the 
Elastic Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 


. York. 


BersonaL.—Those who are troubled with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
broncliitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 
to James P. Campbell, M. D., 66 Fulton street, 
N. Y., and receive /ree for three months a 
copy of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 

HEADACHE AND NERVOUSNESS. It is an 
established fact that the Extract of Cranber. 
ries and Hemp combiued, by Dr. J. P. Miller, 
327 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., permanently 
cures the most obstinate cases of dyspeptic, 
nervous or sick headache, and is an absolute 
specific for neuralgia and nervousness. Pre 
par ed inpills, 50 cents a box. Sent by mail. 


Lapres. Two cut paper patterns of any 
style of Mme. Harris’ make will be sent to 
those subscribing for the Youne Laprses’ 
FasHion JOURNAL. It has all the latest 
styles with excellent reading. The JOURNAL 
will be sent every month free of postage, for 
one year on receipt of 36 cents. nd stamp 
for copy. Patterns of any article and of the 
latest style, sent to any address on receipt of 
15 cents each. Mme. Harris, 783 Broadway, 
se 


ERSONS answering any advertisements in this peri- 

odical, will please state that be! saw the advertise- 
ment in the New York Sonoort Journnay. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by the advertisers and the 
Publishers of the JouRNAL. 

C. B. Kuersy, of No. 274 Eighth Avenue, 
manufactures all kinds of optical and scientific 
instruments for schools and academies. 

TELLURIAN. Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 
dress Mr. Long, office of this paper and you 
will receive a circular by return mail. 

Inx. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
will make a pint of good black ink in five 
minutes. Send to H. G.0O. Cary, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

CaraRRH. Dr. Williamson’s long experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of catarrhal 
and throat affections, renders valuable what- 
ever comes from his pen. Those who are 
troubled with it will find it to their benefit to 
send ten cents for Dr. Williamson’s phamphlet. 
Address No, 28 East 20th St. 





The Life of Jesus, the Messiah, 
A Sacrep Porm Por CHILDREN. 
Twenty-five large and Plates from the Illustrated 
vnc et eg le 
myself, has been so equall. 


the . ery 
mother believes that the smiles of sleeping infants come 


or > 
Share atonal Gaorery eto : 

“ All of the Old Sectenees Ss te major of 
the New, consist of prose ns of and sub- 


i pe ere. - 
Doves, lambs children are always ranged together 
by sacred Lamb of God who taketh away 
oh ee in ae Uais cathe poset dower. Call: 

as wer. - 

ee ee cee iin eden tx Uebel tsind c9 cniblons 
of purity. The Prophet oy A lel aaa 
The Evangelist reall ** The Jesus,” 


i 


: 
: 
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pass away. They must succeed us. 
us do all in our power to perfect their morals and religious 
belie. ds such instruction they must become 


% West 16TH STREET, 
Naw York, January 2d, 1874. 


Dear Sir :—I have listened with pleasure to the “ Life 
as rela! 


rhyme 

whom will be drawn, by such a presentation 
of Christ as you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 
snember fis Gsshings. Wishing you onscess your en- 
deavor to familiarize the rising at an early 
age, with His words, and the events of His life. I am, Sir, 


ours 
WILLIAM GULLEN BRYANT. 
New York, Uct. 10, 1874. 


To Alsune Wasme, Boo 

My dear Sir :—It is a pleasure to refer to the 

tion I had in listening to your very beautiful ic version 
of the ‘* Life of the Saviour.”’ It is a work much needed 
in families and Sunday Schools of the country, inasmuch 
as it is the only juction of the kind which will satisfy 
the natural cra of children for instruction in a pleas- 


form. 
fe is calculated to lead directly to the study of the New 
Testament, and Sabbath School 
will have a valuable adjunct and assistant in this c’ 
ing producticn, which is admirably adapted to the inquir- 
ing 4 of youth, in sacred things, wholly divested of 


theo 6 

You onk is not only valuable for its extreme simplicity 
and beauty of rhythm, but also on account of its entire 
absence o t are no inculcated, 
end Gesetise peas Sock, UES Do equality wsetel to, and 
valued by, every denomination or gious sect. 

Hoping that you may take measures for placing this 
effort of your ius in the hands of Christian mothers 
and § instruct I have the honor to re- 
Your friend and well wisher, 

J. V.C. SMITH, 
are of Boston) 
No. 306 Ssconp AveNnvE, November 20, 1873. 

Mr. Albert Welles has read to mea very good piece of 

A narrative of the beginning and end of 
our Lord’s career upon earth, with two or three of His 

Tissistide tt Mi jeune be —~ ya 
apparatus o: e young. easy, flow- 
in, in its rhy Se he Sees. cnt vay aa 


text. 
HOWARD CROSBY 
( r of the University). 
Rooms or THe American Tract Socrstr, 
Nzw York, October 22, 1873. 


Mr. ALBERT WELLES. 
My dear Sir:—I have been much ge by 
read your poetical version of the “ of Christ,” 





Ww. W. . 

No. 111 East 19ru Staesr, 
New York, Nov. 24, 1874. 
ALBERT WELLES, 


Saree ee nh hove read with toterest the verses you 

have enclosed to me. 
Your is an 
will welc 





Wii not catkaly’ Sinipate the intesitcvle beneay, nie 
ST 
0. 8 East po tha pent by 
New York, Dec. 18, 1874 








CITY BUREAU 
POR THE SALE OF THE 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


Industria) Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 





The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount imvested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 


Y | case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 


become entitled to any of the following sums: 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
8,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 80 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July and 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of thase who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed i:terest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Gempany, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonds, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 
BURMAU FOR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering te witness the first premium al- 
letment of the Industrial Exhibition Bends, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finarce. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with ‘the highest European 


and | indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 


ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means ef this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bend cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 


to | system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 


spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 


. | State by Special enactment. 


Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now knewn as the “ Cattle 
Yards,’ between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 


§~ Remii by Draft on New York Otty Banks, by 
\Reghatéred- Letter or Post Offies Money Order. 





TO THACHEES. 
The New York Fehy 
_fournal Printing amp 
haue every facility far furnish 
ing, at shartest natice, all hing 
of Printed ar ~ngraued 
Programmes, 
Inuitatiana, 
firculars, 
Pamphlets, . 
Letter Heads, 
fParda, Xc., a 


The mast modern and taste 


fully. designed type used, a 
the lest skilled warkmen em 


ployed. 
. Gweusatnal. sddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAl, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


#ataloques, 
SFaciety Pamphlets, 
Snuttatians, 
Programmes, 
Letter Heads, & 
atten up in the handsome 
atylea. 

Printed, Lithographed, ani 
Engraued wark of eleqant de 
siqn and superior finish. 

Stddresa, 


New York School Journ: 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 








EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


AND 
COLLECES 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNA 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNT! 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, 62.50 PER YEAR. 
Try tr Scx Montus ror $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy ‘° 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 
89 Liberty St., New Yo 
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“ ECHOES FROM ZION.” 


THs admirable collection of original and 
selected Hymns, set to appropriate music, is 
ublished by Horace aters & Son, 481 
way, New York. The work carries with 
it the internal evidence of great care and a 
wise discrimination on the part of W. T. Sher- 
win, editor and author, already eminent as a 
composer through h‘s “Songs of Grace and 
Glory,” and other contributions to our sacred 
literature and music. The work is of sufficient 
scope to cover the scale of the devout and 
triumphant emotions of the Christian heart— 
rising from seasons and states of the deepest 
prcce f contrition up to the very heavens 
of sub aspiration and scenes of solemn 
triumph. 

The name of Waters was long since associ- 
ated with the publication of musical works 
which have been highly appreciated by most 
of the Protestant churches. Especially has he 
attracted attention by the publications adapted 
to the conference, the prayer meeting and the 
Sabbath school. Horace Waters took the ini- 
tiative in this branch of the publishing busi- 
ness. Many years ago he published the Sab- 
bath School Bell, which met with a most cor- 
dial appreciation and had a wide circulation— 
copies to the number of nearly a million and a 
quarter having been printed and sold. No 
similar work by an American author or pub- 
lisher ever had so large a sale. The unparal- 
leled demand for the book prompted the 
Messrs. Bradbury and otliers to follow the lead 
of Horace Waters. But the little Sabbath 
School Bell went everywhere, and has not 
ceased its silvery chimes wherever young and 
pious hearts may find expression in sacred 


song. 

The “Echoes from Zion” give promise of a 
similar popularity. The title is well and hap- 
pily chosen. There is much in a title since it 
often dete: mines the success or failure of the 
book.- Echoes, in the primary sense, are re- 
percussions of sound, or sounds reflected. The 
term may be also applied to the responses of 
ideas and the reaction of moral forces. The 
e:hoes travel far and wide as the air undu- 
lates, or moves in waves from whatever cause. 
Some philosophers believe that these atmos- 

heric undulations are illimitable as spacer. 
May these “ Echoes from Zion” also have free 
course and a wide latitude in their circulation. 

Of one fact the reader may be assured: In 
this contribution of Messrs. Waters & Son to 
the sweet melodies and simple harmonies of 
the church, will be found an excellent collec- 
tion of poetry and music, suited alike to the 
chapel and the home. Everyone whose heart 
is attuned to praise will welcome the “ Echoes 
from Zion,” and those who thus come to us, 
“teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs,” (Cor. 
iii, 16). Viewing the subject as we do, the 
title must be regurded as eminently expressive 
and singularly felicitous. All our nobler as- 

; the incense of grateful hearts; the 
words of earnest prayer, and of solemn 
praise, are but echoes of the Divine voice, 
speaking to, and in the conscious soul, 

Among the original pieces in the Echoes, 
which will attract attention, we may mention 
the following: “O be saved,” “I need thee, 
O wy God,” “ Close to Thee,” “ Art thou lost,” 
“Sing of His Love,” “ Ask what thou wilt,” 
“Work to-day,” “Clinging close,” “Up, be 
doing,” “l’ve been to the Fountain,” etc. We 
may specify the following as among the 
standard popular pieces, which could by no 
means be dispensed with in such a collection : 
«Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” “ Keep on 
praying,’ “ Almost persuaded,” “ There is a 
Fountain,” “Savior pilot me,” “Looking unto 
Jesus,” “Jesus saves me all the time,” “ Jesus 
loves even me,” “The precious blood,” “I love 
to tell the story,” “Lift me higher,” “Go and 
tell Jesus,” “ Cling close tothe Rock,” “ Where 
do you journey, my brother,” etc 

For twenty-five or thirty cents a sample 
copy of “ Echoes from Zion” will be forwarded 
to any address in the United States. 





To those teachers and parents who know 
the weariness cape by continuous mental 
effort, and at the same time are aware of the 
unprofiiable effects of idleness, we recommend 
a rest of the brain, and an employment of 
otherwise idle or mispent time, or light manual 
labor which should be at the same time ip- 
structive, entertaining and healthful, and 
those who send for the list of beautiful Bracket 
Easel Photograph Frame, Wall Pocket, &., 

i and also illustrated circulars of 
amateur’s and mechanic’s machinery, and 
seven volumes, as advertised in another 
column by Mr. Heisley will feel amply repaid 
for their trouble. 


BaxtT.ett’s Odont is a first-class dentifrice, 
and is warranted to be free from acids. By 
sandipg a stamp and your address to 315 West 
Twenty-first street, a sample will be sent to 
you. 





1875. 
“Grand Opera Brand” 





TRADE MARK PAT'D. 


DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





(TRADE MARK PATENTED.) 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


“SABLE BRAND.” 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


“Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 
These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 

Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 
@@ Purchasers will know these 8, asa ticket is 


attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


880 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





J. W. SMITH, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 
Furnoiehes plans and specifications, and will contract 
for heating and ventilating public and private buildings 


by steam. 
Special attention given to and ventila 


heating 
school bouses and all buildings requiring thoroug! 


ventilation. 

. W. 8. mam poe the heating and ven 
tilating of two of the and best echool houses in 
the city of Cleveland, both of which have been pro- 

od a plet by all who have examined 


them. 

Refers, by permission, to the follo $ 

M. @. Wasteneen, Esq., Prosident of board of Edn- 
cation, 





F. Burene, 
J.C, Dewar, { uiiaing Committee, 
W. K. Surrs, 


A. J. Ricxorr, Superintendent of Education, 
Water Burrage, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JNO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREXT, N. 
Manufacturer of al! kinds of 
SCHOOL. COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 
At short notice and very reasonable prices. 
YEING —S8TATEN ISLAND FANCY Di EING 
ESTABLISHMENT. Bangert, Neruzws & Co., 
5 & 7 John St., and 1142 Broadway, New York ; 279 
Fulton Street, ; 47 North th Street, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. St., Bal 





Y. 
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MEDICAL. 


Catarrh ! 


“ Qatarrh co’ the Nasal Passages, Bars. and Throat,” a 
pemphiet by A. N. Williamson, M. D., late Clinica) Phy- 
sician in the University Medica] College. Price, 16 cents 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

“Dr. Williamson's long experience and success !n the 
treatment of Oatarrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”—Journal of 
Medical Science 








TO INTRODUCE BARTLETI'S 


Ov OWS, 


Vor the TEETH, | will send a small bex, together with a teeth brush 
te any address, free, on receipt of 25 conte. 
W. H. lL. BARTLETT, 
315 West 2ist St., N. Y. 





W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 
330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 


City. 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 


St GUM TE&TH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
and closely-fitting material worn. Warranted equal to 
7 made Soli ld fillings, 00. Durable silver 
fillings, $1.00. ploma awarded by the Americas 
Institute for best specimens exhibited at the i 
Palace ng with gas, $1.00. 





in 1857. Painless Extracti 


Dr. MEADER, 


Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 262 Math Ave., N.Y 





CANCER, 


Cured by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


Dr. Bonp’s CuemicaL ANTrIpoTes unite with and 
destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin Affections, but 
will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit 
the city and remain while under treatment at thé 
Penna. Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest mar- 
ble e: ifices in the city), and the finest remedial In 
stitute in the country. Remedies, with full directions, 
sent to any part o! world. 


2” Send for pamphiets and particulars. Addrees, 


H. T. BOND, M.D., Penna. Cancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOOL HOLDER. 





it 
i? 
i 


screw-driver and scratch-aw!. In addition to these, it will 
hold an: from an eight-i mill file to a cambric 
needle. It is by far the best Tool Holder in use, and wil! 
answer nearly all the purposes of a Hand Vise. The wood 


ith lignum vite cap, the ferrule malleable 
we cast-eteel. The handle is five anda 
long. It is extremely comvenient to be used 
saw in making brackets, and for doing al! kinds 
work. Sent by mail, prepaid on receipt of One 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
78 Beekman Street, New York. 


Hit 








FOOT POWER Band, Circular, 
, and Scroll Saws. Boring and Mor- 
ticing Machines. Emery Wheels, 
Lathes, etc. Tools in Chests. Tele- 
graph Apparatas for learning without 
ateacher. And an elegant $10 Scroll 
Saw for Brackets, Frames,etc. Send 
stamp for list of d 8, ur illustrated 
circulars, of any article. 


JAMES R. HEISLEY, 








New Brunswick, NJ. 


CARPRT CLEANING, 


CARPET CLEANING. 
TT. M. STEWART, 
(Formerly Senior partner of No 157 West 32d Street,) 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
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Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with- 
out injury to the finest fabric 
Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color, 


Orders, by port or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 
This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary) 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS » INE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAYP YOUN CARPETS 


CARPETS TAKEN L Pr. Cl VED AND Ri 


LA 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK 


AND 


Cor. Bond & Third Stree?: 


BROOKLYN 





TEMPLE & FOX P 
R. 8. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 
WoRKs. 
Sil ro 2447 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STRERT, 
(Bet 24 and 3d aves NEW YORK 
All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 
to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free 


BEST UP-TOWN 
Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and Sist Sts. NEW YORK. 


All the new books on hand day of publication. Best 
American, French and English Writing Papers. Visit- 
ing and Wedding Cards Engraved cat Printed im the 
highest style of the art. 

HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

One Dellar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discowns te Teachers. 


TO TEACHERS! 
We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 


which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be eure and get it for 
your echool. 
A 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
BROWN BROTHERS & 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of 
available in Dollars in the United States and ad 


countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part 
world, 


. Y, Newspaper Mailing Agency. 

With the latest improved Newspaper Folding 

d Mailing Machines. No. % Rose St., near 

Frankfort. JAMES BRADY, Manager and 

‘+. SG 
° of 
The Accompanist's Self-Instructor 
A new method by Which the accompaniment on th 
Piano to any song or piece of music can be acguires 
with or & teacher, or know) ofmasic. J 
copy will be sent prepaid on receipt of Doran, bd: 
Paor. F. A. NICHOLS, 
TTT Broadway, New York 
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STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 






































PIANOS ! 


Cabinet Organs 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


PIANO Os ! 


A large stoox, Pianos of the best make: 
pied perdhon Bepcng done wal und prep.” Git an tannins bet cdve Goviting 


a 


Anne 0 


PIANOS 


and Melodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


Money paid for read ap» 


RRELL, I tate Oumaninge Me. & tease Squese. 





MISFIT 
CARPETS & 


112 FULTO 


Sent throughout the 


CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


OIL CLOTHS, 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


N STREET, 


Side Entrance, 


Union Free of Charge. 














ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
No. ANN. Pay’ Ts. | No. | ANN. Pay'Ts. 
In ome “_ i, Ca iedtensed 41 $22,000 00 || Im force, Jan. ist, 1875, ....... 49 $26,653 00 
ape sebeae 3 4,701 00 || Terminated, ................... 1 
50 $26,701 00 50 $26,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In p soso, Jan. ist, 1874, . 8 $289,505. i “Th | force, | Jan. ‘Ist, 18%, .. . 90,914 $301,928, 726 
teat eepecpads 12,736 | 33 120,906 | 8, 25,704,016 
99,172 |  $827,682,742. || 99,172 $327, 632,742 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account. ....... "$02,968,157 38 |) By paid Death and »d Endowment Claims, $3, 468,645 7» 
“ Premiums received....../....++++- 15,651, 74 = ; foe. Son. has noveteedeie aad aserint 2 
“ Interest and Rents............--+- on © Sd catiteniiisias vanal 
—— quan “ “ §urrendered Policies and Ad- / 
I. .hink tig sabiedeen beet 4,984,615 36 
“ “ Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
cm ..sseendcecenes - 499 96 
“ “ Expenses ‘and Lom a Leecch oaedl 792,690 88 
Balance to New Account. . . 69,157,411 31 
$82,220,310 68 $82,220,310 68 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
"Fo Reserve at four per cent...... ,. .«-$67,911,199 47 || By Bonds and Mortgages..........-.. $56, 910,056 39 
“ Claims by Death, not yet due .... 442,306 79 ‘os vues States and New-York State 
* Post-mortem Dividends, due on OE re cupe ponetndercovsnes by 7 375 88 
MEMisses civiacnans’ chaanul 28.830 47 * Real orotate. ao idvadaiaiaingen akin eae , 167,273 99 
“ Premiums paid in advance........ 24,191 22 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
“ Undivided Surplus..............+. 4,040,442 11 nies at interest...........--.- 2,425,882 84 
* Jaterest accrued...............-: 1 085,982 15 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
SUNG ... nc osee-sectee 1,095,672 19 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December..............--+ 120,225 28 
* Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 84 
$72,446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 








From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 


its anniversary in 1875. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same vet 


January 2th, 1875. 


AAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 


insured lives. 





TRUSTEES. 


Freperick 8. WINsTON, 
Joun V. L. Prorn, 
R. H. McCurpy, 
Wiu.1aM Betts, 
Joun WADSWORTH, 
Samuew E. SPROULLA, 
Samus. M. CORNELL, 
Lucius ROBINSON, 

W. Sarru Brown, 
Ricwarp Patrick, 
WituaM H. Porsam, 
Samue. D. Bascock, 


Wisin B. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Henry A. SauyrTue, 


Geonce 8. Cor, 
WitiiaM M. VERMILrR, 
Joun E. Deve 
MARTIN Bates, 
Ww. A. Hiinra, 
Seymour L. Hustsp, 
Onrver H. Pau 
Henry E. Davixs, 
Ricnarp A. McCourpy, 
Francis Skippy, 


WM. H. C. BARTLETT, 


J. Exzszot Convict, 
Jamee C. Hoven, 
Hermon C. von Post, 
Gero. C. Ricnarp-on, 
IN, ALEXANDER H. Ric, 
W. F. Bascock. 

F. Ratcuror:: STARR, 
FREDERICK H. Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 

O.iver Harriman, 
THomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Smiru. 


MER, 





0. H. PALMER, JOHN M. STUART, 
Solicitor. 





Actuary. Secretary. 
Isaac L. Krr. M.D., 8, Wrxeron, M.D., 
Medical poe, 
GRAND 


fl | 
THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. | 


An original Magazine devoted to Dialogues, Recita- 
tions, and Cencert Pieces, Published at 75 cents oelil 
annum, by 

W. H. KINGSBURY, 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 





Conservatory of Music, 
NEW YORK, 


112 FIFPTE AVENUG, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


TEACHERS desiring REWARD or GIFT CARDS, | The most successful and complete Masic School in the World. 


Prize Books, or School-room Mottoes, would do well to | 
address 


W. H. KINGSBURY, Tarrytown, N.Y. | 
J 
| 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY 

DOUBLES THE STRENG TH INT 

DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHA 


4REE MONTHS. 


REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES 


REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGE | 
TONES THE NERVOUS S 
IMPROVES THE CIRC ION 
WARMS THE EXTREM ITI ES 
INCREASES THE GE waren VeVALITY, 
RECOMMENDED BY LEADING f 

OF Tim lale Meal a= 

orsenda for full particular 
HEALTH-LIFT CO. 
46 E.1l4th St..NEW YORK. 








» ssible to pupils. a 


“LONG'S TELLURIAN.” 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music practi 


cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen' 
instructors, at moderate prices. 


The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 


M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 


Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 
The Library, corBisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 


Usep in all th 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL?> 


of 
New York City. 
Address, 

M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street 
New York, 
office of this pa- 
per, where one 

can be seen. 
Price $30. 
The Trade Sup- 
plied. 
Circulars on ap- 
plication. 














AGENTS 


WANTED. 





The United States 


those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


LifeInsurance Co. 


(Incorporated 1850—Assets, 842,500,000.) 


Will make direct contracts, upon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


Liberai commiseions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business 
illarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agente discharged. from other companies for wieconduct, and 


. Previous fam- 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
17 & 19 WARREN ST., 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 
are— 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
pr: of of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. 

Agents of ability libera'ly dealt 
with. 

OFFICE: 


17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


WM. WALKER, PResrpenr. 
H. J. FURBER, Viecx-PREsIDENT. 
J. H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 





++ bushel 8: bushel $5. 


BELLS. 





LYMYER 


Manuract’ 





MENEELY’S BELLS. 


For Churches, ete., known to the public since sSee, 
are made at “* THE MENECLY BKL 
FOUNDR1, West Troy, N.Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues Sree No Agencies. 


E BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1d3T. 










Superior Bellis of Co; 
mounted with the best 
ings, for ¢ 


arran’ 

Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

302 and 104 East Second St.,Oincinnatl. 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It ie cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer, and is worth nearly double 
as old material It is recommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York as *‘ superior toall other water 
pipes. * Descriptive pam: 
y mail free. Price 1634 ‘cents a 
youné for all sizes. mot de 
ived hy tin-washed or tin-coateid 
imitations. COLWEL L LEAD CO., 213 Centre Street, 
New York. Also manufacturers of Pipé, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 





jets sent 











)RENTUN CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—$15 each, 
ab a pale. Chester County MAMMOTH CORN, and 
fiers BELGIAN OATS. 4lbs by mail, $1; peck $ 
Cireulars and Sam ‘Sample Pack: 
eds Free for 2 stamps. Adarese, 
N. P. BOYER, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


THE GOLDEN RULE! 


ages of S 




















“alll 





